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THE WATER CURE. 


“Having our minds sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water.” 


CHAPTER” I. 


“Now, if I knew—Lord help me! I often 
feel as if I did not know—whether the next 
life be any better than this, whether getting 
rid of the body be any advantage to the soul 
—I would gladly die to-morrow !” 

“By Jove! Alick, J haven’t the slightest 
wish of the kind.” 

We two—Austin Hardy and Alexander 
Fyfe 
in Burton Crescent, were not bad types of two 
classes of men, not rare in this our day, who 


as we sat over the fire in my lodgings, 





may stand convicted as moral suicides— mind- 
murderers and body-murderers. 
VOL. II. B 
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We were cousins, but at the opposite poles 
of society—he was rich, I poor. The world 
lured him, and scouted me; its pit of 
perdition was opened wide for us both; but 
he was kissed, and I was kicked, into it. Now 
we both found ourselves clinging to its brink, 
and glaring helplessly at one another from 
opposite sides, wondering which would be the 
first to let go, and drop to—where ? 

It was the Ist of November. I had sat 
hour after hour, the MS. of my last book 
before me; the finished half on my left hand 
grinned at the unfinished half on my right 
—to wit, a heap of blank sheets, at least 
two hundred. ‘Two hundred pages that, by 
Christmas, must be covered—covered, too, 
with the best fruit of my soul, my heart, 
and my brains; else my dear friend the 
Public would say, compassionately, ‘‘ Poor 
fellow! he has written himself out ;’’ or, sneer- 
ingly, “ If these authors did but know when 
to stop!” 

Stop?—with life sah all its daily needs, 
duties, pleasantnesses—(pshaw ! I may draw my 
pen through that word), hammering incessantly 
at the door! With old Age’s ugly face, solitary 
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and poor, peeping in at the window—Stop, 
indeed ! 

I had been in this agreeable frame of mind 
when my cousin Austin Jounged into my room. 

“Do I interrupt you?” he said, for he was 
a kindly-hearted fellow, though not over- 
burdened with brains, and wholly uninitiate 
in the life of literature. 

“Interrupt! no, my good fellow. I wish 
vou did,” said I, with a groan. ‘There is 
nothing to interrupt. One might as well 
spin a_ thread-of-gold gown out of that 
spider line dangling from the ceiling, as weave 
a story out of this skull of mine—this 
squeezed sponge, this collapsed bladder; it’s 
good for nothing but to be a dintng-hall to 
a select party of worms.” 

“Eh?” said he, mnocently uncompre- 
hending. 

“Never mind. What of yourself, Hardy ? 
How are the hunting and the shooting, the 
betting and the piay-going, the dinner-parties 
the balls?” 

“AW over.” 

He shook his head, and a severe fit of 

B 2 
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coughing convulsed his large, strong-built 
frame. 

“Pm booked for the other world. I wish 
you were my heir.” 

“Thank you; but, for so brief a posses- 
sion, it wouldn’t be worth my while.” 

I ht a candle, and we stood contemplating 
one another. Finally, we each made the 
remark with which I have commenced this 
history. Let me continue it now. 

“Why do you want to die, Alexander 
Fyfe?” 

“To escape the trouble of living. Live! 
—it’s only existing; I don’t live—I never 
lived. What is life but having one’s full 
powers free to use, to command, to enjoy? 
I have none of these. My body hampers 
my mind, my mind destroys my body, and 
circumstances make slaves of both. I look 
without—everything is a blank; within——” 

I beg to state to the reader, as I did to 
Austin the next minute, that I am not used 
to whine in this way; but I was ill, and 
I had sat for five hours with a blank page 
before me, upon which I had written 
precisely five lines. 
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Austin’s face expressed the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, I didn’t know anything amiss with 
you; you always seem to me the happiest 
fellow alive. A successful author, with only 
yourself to look after—no property, no 
establishment, no responsibilities; just a little 
bit of writing to do each day, and be paid 
for it, and all’s right.” 


I laughed at his amusingly unsophisticated 
notion of an author’s existence. 

“Then, so hermit-hke as you live here, all 
among your books. My poor dear aunt 
herself, if she could see you ——” 

“Hush! Austin.” 

“Well, I will; but all the world knows 
what a good woman she was, and you take 
after her. You live lke a samt, and have 
no temptation to be otherwise. Now, | am 
obliged to go post-haste to destruction, if 
only to save myself from dying of ennui.” 

Another fit of coughing cut him short. I 
forgot my own despair in pitying his, for he 
seemed to hold that cheating vixen Life with 
such a frantic clutch, and she was so visibly 
slipping from him. There, at least, I felt 
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myself better off than he. This world was 
all my terror; of that to come, dark as its 
mysteries were, I had no absolute fear. 

“You're hard up, Austin, my boy. What 
are you going to do?” 

“Nothing. It isn’t consumption, they say. 
It will turn to asthma, most likely. All 
my own doings, the doctors say—would have 
knocked up the finest constitution jin the 
world, which I had ten years ago ”—with a 
piteous groan. 

“Well, confess. What has done it?” 

“Smoking, late hours, and,” after a pause, 
“hard drinking.” 

“ Whew !” It was a very dolorous whistle, I 


believe. 
“ What is a fellow to do?” said Hardy, rather 
sullenly. “Life is so confoundedly slow? 


You want excitement—you take to the turf 
or the gaming-table. If you win, you must 
drink and be jolly; if you lose, why drink 
and drown care. Then other perplexities— 
womankind, for instance: you run after an 
angel, and find her out something on the 
other side of humanity; or she’s sharp and 
clever, makes a mock of you, and marries 
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your friend; or she tries to jump down your 
throat, and you might have her so cheap, 
she isn’t worth the winning?” 

“Is that the fact in your case?” 

“ My lad, you'd find it so, if you had ten 
thousand a-year.” 

This was a doubtful compliment, certainly : 
but he meant it in all simplicity. Besides, 
I knew enough of his affairs to be aware 
that the circumstances he mentioned in this 
impersonal form were literally true. 

“I wonder, cousin, you are not weary of 
this hunting after shadows. Why don’t you 
marry ?” 

“Marry! I? to leave a wife a widow 
next year. Though that would raise my 
value in the market immensely. Seriously, 
Alick, do you think there is any woman in 
the world worth marrying? I dont, and 
never did.” 

I was silent. Afterwards he said, in an 
altered tone— 

“JT did not not quite mean ‘never.’ Was 
she fifteen or sixteen when she died, 
Alexander ?” 
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I knew he was thinking of his old child- 
sweetheart, my little sister Mary. 

‘No, no; marrying is out of the question. 
Whether J die early or late, I shall certainly 
die a bachelor. Shall you?” 

“Very probably.” 

And, as I glanced at the two hundred blank 
pages, and the two hundred more scrawled over, 
I hugged myself in the knowledge that, if it 
came to starvation, there was only one to starve 
—no pale wife, fading slowly from a dream of 
beauty into a weak slattern, peevish and sad ; no 
sickly children, wailing reproaches into the 
father’s heart, not only for their lost birthright, 
but for their very birth. ‘ No,” I thought, with 
set teeth and clenched palms, as if the time of 
my youth were a bitter fruit between my lips, 
or a poison-flower in my hands, and I were 
grinding both to powder—‘‘ No, as old Will 
hath it, Tes better as it is.” 

“ Still,’ cried I, rousing myself, for poor 
Austin’s case was worse than mine, and he had 
more responsibilities in the world—“ still 
life is worth a struggle, and you know you 
hate your next heir. Once more, what are 
you going to do?” 
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“T-don’t know.” 

“Have you any doctor ?” 

“Biiwee..’ 

“Then you are a dead man, Austin 
Hardy.” 

“So I believe.” 

Again a long pause. 

“YT can’t leave you this estate, Alick,- you 
know, and I have spent most of my ready- 
money; but I have left you my cellar and 
my stud—they will be worth a thousand or 
two; so you needn’t kill yourself with this sort 
of work,’ pointing to the MS., “for a few 
years to come. That will be one good out of 
my dying.” 

“ My dear boy, if you say another word 
about dying, Pll—you see Corries Affghan 
cutlass there—I’ll assassinate you on the spot.” 

‘Thank you.” 

“ By-the-bye,” and a sudden brilliant thought 
darted into my mind, “ did you ever meet 
my friend Corrie ?” 

Noe.” 

“The finest, wholesomest, cheeriest fellow, 
with a head big enough to hold two men’s 
brains, and a heart as large as his head. I 
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had a letter from him this morning. He gave 
up army-service some time since, began London 
practice—searched fairly and honourably into 
all the nonsense gomg—tnied allopathy, home- 
opathy, kinesopathy, and heaven knows how 
many pathies besides; and has finally thrown 
them all aside, and, in conjunction with his 
father, Dr Corrie, has settled in 
and there set up a water cure.” 

“A what did ‘you say?” 

“ A hydropathic establishment—a _ water- 


shire, 





cure. Have you never heard of such places ?” 

“ Ah, yes, where people sit in tubs all day, 
and starve on sanitary diet, and walk on their 
own legs, and go to bed at nine o’clock— 
barbarians !” 

“ Exactly. They cut civilisation, with all 
its evils, and go back to a state of nature. 
Suppose you were to try it, you have so long 
been living ‘ agin nature,’ as says our friend 
Nathaniel Bumppo—but I forget you don’t 
read—that if you were to return to her 
motherly arms, she might take you in, and 
cure you—eh ?” 

“ Couldn’t—impossible.” 

So many possibilities frequently grew out 
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Hardy’s “ impossible,” that I was not a whit 
discouraged. 

“ Here is Corrie’s letter, with a view of his 
house on the top of the page.” 

“ A pretty place.” 

“ Beautiful, he says; and James Corrie has 
visited half the fine scenery in the world. You 
see, he wants me to go down there, even 
without trying what he calls ‘the treat- 
ment.’ ” 

“ And why don’t you?” 

I laid my hand on the blank MS. leaves— 

“ Impossible.” 

Austin soon after went away. I shut the 
shutters, stirred the fire, rang for the student’s 
best friend—a cup of hot tea, no bread there- 
with. Yes, though rather hungry, I dared 
not eat; we head-workers are obliged to 
establish a rigorous division of labour between 
the stomach and the brain. Ugh! that one 
piece of dry toast would spoil at least four pos- 
sible pages—can’t be! And that uncut maga- 
zine, with a friend’s article therein, how tempt- 
ing it looks! But no; if I treat myself with 
his fiction, I shall lose the thread of my own; 
and if I sit thus, staring into the cosy fire, 
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I shall go dream and then——Now for it. 
Approach, my MS., that I used so to love— 
you friend, you mistress, you beloved child 
of my soul! How comes it that you have 
grown into a fiend, who stands ever behind 
me, goading me on with points of steel, ready 
to pierce me whenever I drop? But many 
a human friend, mistress, or child does just 
the same. 

Now, surely I can work to-night. Come 
back, dreams of my youth! I am writing about 
folk that are young; so let’s get up a good 





love scene—a new sort of thing, if I can 
for I have done so many, and reviews say | 
am grown “ artificial.” Reviews! Ten years 
ago, what cared I for reviews! I wrote my 
soul out—wrote the truth that was in me— 
fresh, bursting truth, that would be uttered, 
and would be heard. To write at all was a 
glory, a rapture—a shouting out of songs to 
the very woods and fields, as children do. I 
wrote because I loved it—because I could 
not help it—because the stream that was in 
me would pour out. Where is that bright, 
impetuous, flashing, tumbling river now? 


Dwindled to a dull sluice, that all my digging 
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and draining will only coax on for a mile or 
two in a set channel—and it runs dry. 

Well, now for the page. These five lines 
—rich days work—what drivelling ianity ! 
There it goes into the flame. Lets start 
afresh. 

Once, twice, thrice, four times, a new page 
flies, in fine curling sparkles, up the chimney. 
Thank heaven, I have sufficient wit left, at 
least, to see that I am a dull fool. Try again. 

This time comes nothing! My pen makes 
fantastic circles over the white page—little 
bird’s nests, with a cluster of eggs inside— 
or draws foolish, soft profiles, with the wavy 
hair twisted up Greek fashion, as I used to 
scrawl over my bedroom walls when I was a 
boy. My thoughts go “ wool-gathering’— 
wandering up and down the world, and then 
come back, and stand mocking and jibing 
at me. 

How is it all to end? I cannot write. I 
have no more power of brain than the most 
arrant dolt—that especial dolt whom I hear 


whistling down the Crescent— 
“‘ Cheer boys, cheer, the world is all before us.’’ 


Oh, that it were! Oh, that I were a back- 
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woodsman, with a tree and a hatchet, and 
the strength of labour in these poor, thin, 
shaking hands! Oh, that I had been born 
a plough-lad, with neither nerves nor brains! 
My head is so hot—bursting almost. This 
small room stifles me. Oh, for one breeze 
from the old known hills! But I should 
hardly feel it now. I don’t feel anything 
much. My thoughts glide away from me. I 
only want to lie down and go to sleep. 
There! I have sat twenty minutes by the 
clock, with my head on my hands, doing 
nothing, thinking nothing, writing nothing— 
not a line. The page is as blank as it was 
three hours ago. My day’s work, twelve golden 
hours—has been absolutely nothing. 
This cannot last. Am I getting ill? 
I dont know. I never do get ill. A 
good wholesome fever now—a nice, rattling 
delirtum—a blistering and bleeding, out of 
which one would wake weak, and fresh, and 
peaceful as a child—what a blessing that 
might be! But I could not afford 1t—ull- 
ness is too great a luxury for authors. 
But—as I said to poor Austin some hours 
since—what is to be done? Something must 
be done, or my book will never be finished. 
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And, oh, my enemy—oh, my evil genius, that 
used to be the stay of my life—with a sad yearn- 
ing I turn over your leaves, and think it would 
grieve me after all, if you, the pet babe of 
my soul, were never to be born alive. 

If anything could be done! I do not drink, 
I do not smoke; I live a virtuous and simple 
life. True, I never was very strong, but then 
I have no disease; and if I had, is not my 
soul independent of my body? Cannot I 
compel my brain to work—cannot I? for all 
you used to argue, my sapient friend, James 
Corrie, M.D. And his known handwriting, 
looking me in the face to-day, brings back many 
a sage practical warning, disregarded when I 
was in health and vigour, mentally and phy- 
sically—when it seemed to me that all authors’ 
complainings were mere affectations, vapours, 
laziness. I know better now. Forgive me, 
my hapless brethren, I am as wretched as 
any one of ye all. 

Can anything cure me ?—any medicine for a 
mind diseased? James Corrie, what sayest 
thou ? 


‘For any disorder of the brain—any failure of the 
mental powers—for each and all of these strange forms 
in which the body will assuredly, in time, take her re- 
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venge upon those who have given up everything to intel- 
lectual pursuits, and neglected the common law of nature 
—that mind and body should work together, and not 
apart—I know nothing so salutary as going back to a 
state of nature, and trying the water cure.” 


I sat pondering till midnight. It was a 
desperate chance, for each day was to me 
worth so much gold. Yet what mattered that? 
if each day were to be like this day, I should 
go insane by Christmas. 

At nine a.m., next morning, I stood by my 
cousin’s bedside, in his chambers at the Albany. 
Fle was fast asleep. His large, white, sculp- 
tured profile, with the black hair hanging 
about, was almost ghastly. I sat down, and 
waited till he awoke. 

“ Hollo! Alexander! I thought you were 
a water-demon, waiting to assist me into a 
bottomless bath, out of which I was to emerge 
at the South Pole. Well, Pm meditating a 
similar plunge.” 

“ I likewise.” 

“I am going to try the water cure.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Bravo!” cried he, leaping out of bed. 
“I am delighted to find there will be two 
fools instead of one. Well start to-morrow.” 

“Tm ready.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘ Give me the whip, Fyfe. Who would have 
thought of finding such a place, so near London ! 
That’s a very decent hill; and that moorland 
wind reminds one of your own Scotland.” 

“ Ay,” said I, gulping it down—drinking 
it like a river of life. 

The free, keen breeze; the dashing across 
an unknown country—made dimly visible by 
a bleak, watery November moon; the odd 
curves of the road, now shut up by high 
rocky sides, now bordered by trees, black and 
ghostly, though still keeping the rounded forms 
of. summer foliage—above all, the country 
wildness, the entire solitude, when, not two 
hours ago, we had been in the heart of London. 
That drive has left a vivid impression on my 
mind. It always seems like a journey in a 

VOL. II. C 
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dream. It made a clear division between 
the former life, and that which was at hand. 

I said to myself, in a dreamy sort of way, 
as, passing under a woody hill-side, the little 
foot-boy sprang down and opened the lodge- 
gate, and we drove in front of a lighted hall 
door, between two white shadowy wings of 
building—I said, vaguely, “ Old things are 
passed away: behold, all things are become 


73 


new. 
It is only in the middle of life, or when 


its burden has become heavier than we can 
bear, that one comprehends the stretching out of 
the spirit, as it will yet stretch out of the husk 
of the body into a fresh existence. It is not 
till then that we understand the feeling which 
created the fabled Lethe of Klysium—the full 
deliciousness of oblivion—the thirsty craving 
after something altogether new. 

Therefore, except to such, I can never idi 
plain the ecstasy of impression which this place 
made upon me, as producing that involuntary 
cry, “ All things are become new.” 

Except its master! That is, its real master ; 
for Dr and Mrs Corrie were in the decline of 
life, and nearly all the burthen of the esta- 
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blishment fell upon their son, their only child. 
No, James Corrie, I would not for the world 
have anything new in thee. Change could 
not improve thee, nor novelty make thee more 
grateful to an old friend’s heart. 

If I were to describe him literally as he stood 
to welcome us, I fear the effect made would 
be but small. 

He was not a woman’s man, my lady 
readers! He had no smooth blandness, or 
charming roughness—the two opposite qualities 
which make the fortune of fashionable phy- 
sicians. You would hardly take him for a 
physician at all. His well-built figure; his 
large, well-balanced head, broad-browed, with 
a keen intellectual eye, but with a pleasant 
humanity smiling about the well-turned mouth 
—all indicated the wholesome balance between 
the mental, moral, and physical organisation, 
which made James Corrie, more than any 
person I have ever known, give one the im- 
pression of a true man. 

Not a mere poet, or a visionary,.or a philo- 
sopher, or a follower of science, made up of 
learning and dry bones, or a man of the world, 
to whom “ the world” was Alpha and Omega; 

c2 
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but a combination of all these, which resulted 
in that rare character which God meant us 
every one to be, and which about one-thou- 
sandth of us are—a man. 

Dr James Corrie was about forty. He had 
married early ; it was an unhappy and childless 
union. He had now been a widower about 
five years. I do not know if womankind 
thought him handsome, but it was a very 
noble and good face. 

“ I like him,” said Austin, decisively, when 
he had left us in our apartments—a sitting- 
room dividing two cheerful bedrooms—in each 
of which the principal feature was a large 
shallow bath, standing on end in a corner, 
like a coffin with the lid off. 

“Tea at seven, bed at half-past nine,” I 
heard Austin maundering drearily to himself, 
as he brushed his curly hair, and _ re-attired 
his very handsome person. “How the ——. 
But I suppose one must not swear here—eh, 
Alick ? Your Dr James is not in that line.” 

I laughed; and we went down stairs. 

It was a large, old-fashioned house, baronial- 
like, with long corridors to pace, and lofty 
rooms to breathe freely in. Something of 
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the old feudal blood in me always takes 
pleasure in that sort of house, especially after 
London lodgings. 

A dazzle of light, coming from a large bright 
table, of which the prominent ornaments were 
two vases of winter flowers, and a great silver 
urn. But abundance of delicate edibles, too ; 
nothing implying future starvation, as Austin 
indicated by the faintest wink of the eye to 
me; and then, with an air of satisfaction, re- 
sumed his customary gentlemanly deportment. 

We were introduced to Mrs Corrie, a tall, 
spare, elderly lady, who sat, “ frosty but 
kindly,” at the head of the table; beside her 
the old Doctor; at the foot, our friend, Dr 
James. There was also a Miss Jessie Corrie, 
a niece, lively and good-looking, though not 
so young as she might have been. A score 
of heterogeneous patients, of both sexes and 
all ages, in which the only homogeniety was 
a general air of pleasantness and _ pleasure, 
completed the circle. Its chief peculiarity 
seemed, that, large as it was, it had all the 
unrestrainedness and cosiness of home. 

“That 1s exactly what we want to make 
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it—isn’t it, father?” said Dr James, when, the 
meal over, the Corrie family, and we two, 
stood round the wide, old-fashioned, faggot- 
heaped hearth. ‘‘ We want to cure not only 
the body, but the mind. To do our patients 
real good, we must make them happy, and 
there is no happiness like that of home.” 

“True,” I said, with a sort of sigh. 

“ And have you not noticed that one half 
of the chronic valetudinarians we see are those 
who have either no home, or an unhappy one. 
To such we try to give, if not the real thing, 
at least a tolerable imitation of it. And in 
so doing we double their chances of cure.” 

‘ T believe it ;” and, turning into the cheery 
drawing-room, we gave ourselves up—dAustin 
thoroughly, I partially—to the pleasure of 
being pleased. 

“Well,” said he, when we retired, “ for a 
sick hospital, this 1s the jolliest place I ever 
knew. How do you feel?” 

I could hardly tell. I was stupid-like, so 
great was the change to me, after months of 
hard work and almost total solitude; besides 
Corrie and I had been talking over old times. 
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As I lay dozing, with the glimmer of the fire 
on the tal, upright, coffin-like bath, there 
seemed to rise within it a mild, motionless 
figure, beautiful as a young man’s first love, 
in soft white dead-clothes, with shut eyes, 
and folded hands, and an inward voice kept 
repeating my favourite saying—in its sim- 
plicity one of the truest and most religious 
that Shakspeare ever wrote—“ ’Tis better as 
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CHAPTER III. 


WE began “ the treatment” next day, in a 
November morning, by the light of a candle. 
I will not betray the horrors of the prison- 
house. Of course, it was a trial. My turn 
over, I could hardly help Jaughing when I 
heard afar off the “roar of waters,” and 
Hardy’s smothered howl. And when I found 
him out of doors tramping the hoar frost, 
and gazing lugubriously over the dim, bleak, 
misty hills—for it was before sunrise—he, who 
was usually waked at eleven a.m., to find a 
valet, silken dressing-gown, coffee, hot rolls, 
&c. &e., I could not hide an uncontrollable 
fit of mirth. 

He took it good-humouredly; he was a 
capital fellow; but he shook his head when 
I proposed to climb the hill-side—the lovely 
hill-side, with its carpet of fallen leaves, which 
left still foliage enough to dress the trees, like 
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Jacob’s youngest darling, in a robe of many 
colours, yellow, brown, red, dark green — I 
never beheld more glorious hues. Sick and 
weak as I felt, they stirred my soul to some- 
thing of its old passion for beauty. 

“Very well; so then I must go up the 
hill alone. It is thirteen years since I saw 
the country in November; it is fifteen years 
since I watched the sun rise.” 

And on I trudged. I was free! free! I 
had not to walk as I did in weary London, 
that the mere motion might stir up some new 
thoughts in my sluggish brains. Thoughts, 
not for the mere pleasure of thinking, but that 
each might be woven out for use, and coined 
into gold. 

My demon, with its two hundred white, 
blank faces was fifty miles away. 

I did not see the sun rise. Who ever did 
when he climbed for it? But I found a sea 
of misty moor, sweeping in wave on wave of 
brown heather—how purple it must once have 
been !—over which the wind blew in my face, 
as it used to blow over the hills at home. 

I met it—I who two days since had cowered 
before the slightest draught. My throat 
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choked, my eyes burned. I walked rapidly 
on, howling out at the top of my voice frag- 


ments out of Victor Hugo’s song, “ Le Fou 
de Toléde.” 


“ Gastibelza, Vhomme 4 la carabine 
Chantait ainsi: 
Quelqu'un a-t-il connu Donna Sabine ? 
Quelqu'un d'ici? 


Dansez, chantez, villageois, la nuit gagne 
Le mont Falù:— 

Le vent qui vient à travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou, oui, me rendra fou ! 


Dansez, chantez, villageois, la nuit tombe ! 
Sabine un jour 

A tout donnée, sa beauté de colombe, 
Et son amour, 


Pour l’anneau d’or du Comte de Saldagne, 
Pour un bijou— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
M’a rendu fou, oui, ma rendu fou.” 


Breakfast early; rosy looks; cheerful greet- 
ings; everybody seeming to take a kindly in- 
terest in one another; the Corrie family taking 
an interest in each and all; the wholesome 
give-and-take system of life’s small charities 
going on around, so that, perforce, strangers 
joined in the pleasant traffic. 

These were my first daylight impressions 
of Highwood. Austin’s seemed the same. 
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He was busily engaged in doing the agree- 
able to the bright-eyed Jessie Corrie and three 
other ladies; his public devotion to the sex 
being very polytheistic in its tendencies. 

I sat aloof and made professional “ studies.” 

“ Are these all the patients now with you, 
Corrie 2” 

“ All but one.” 

Here I saw Miss Jessie, filling a small tray 
with comestibles, take a chrysanthemum from 
the centre vase, and lay it by the toast. 

“ Ellice likes white chrysanthemums.” 

“Ts Ellice your sister, Miss Corrie?” 

“D haye none.” 

“ Your cousin, then ?” 

“No; laughing and giggling ; so I con- 
cluded it was a man’s name, and owned 
by the invisible patient in whose floral tastes 
the lady took an interest. 

After breakfast, the dining-room was left 
deserted; everybody had something to do or 
suffer; we nothing. Stay—nothing, did I 
say ? 

Enter John the bath-man. 

“Gentlemen, will you please to be ready 
for me at twelve, and half-past ?” 
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Theres something to suffer, at least,” 
said I, as Austin pulled a long face. Then 
we settled, he into languid, I into restless 
dreariness. 

“I shall go and smoke, Fyfe.” 

“And I shall take to my writing.” 

“Tl sit with you; come along.” 

I had not meant that, being of those owl- 
of-the-desert authors who can best ply their 
trade alone. But there was no help for it. 
Despite my resolutions, and the magnum opus 
left behind, a miserable restlessness drove me 
to commence some small operetto, so as any- 
how to steal a march upon my enemy, Time. 

Y was cutting folios preparatively, and in- 
wardly execrating the unwelcome company of 
my cousin, who puffed gloomily over the fire, 
when in walked James Corrie. 

‘Welcome, doctor; take a cigar ?” 

“ Against Highwood rules, my good sir,” 
said Corrie, pleasantly. 

“Indeed; but I never kept to a rule in 
my life. Quite impossible; couldn’t give up 
my cigar.” 

“So thought I once. Nor my glass of ale. 
Nor my brandy-and-water at supper-time.” 
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“Yet you did. What cured you?” 

“Necessity first. I became a struggling 
man. I had real wants enough; I could not 
afford an artificial one. Now cigars cost me, 
besides a hearty dyspepsia, thirty pounds 
a-year ; and thirty pounds a-year will keep one 
man, or two children from starving. It seemed 
a pity in this over-populated country that I 
should be slowly killing myself with what 
would save two other human beings alive.’ 

Austin dropped his weed, and paused a 
little ere he lit another. 

“And your strong drinks?” 

“Once in my life, Fyfe, I knew what it 
was to want water.” 

“When?” asked Austin, lazily, still irreso- 
lutely poising his unlit Havana. 

“Four years ago, on the Atlantic, in an 
open boat, for five days. 

“How many of you?” 

“Six men and one woman, all dying of 
thirst. I have never touched anything but 
water since.” 

The doctor became silent. Austin looked 
at him with a dawning interest. The second 
cigar still remained in its case. 
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“Come, Mr Hardy, I am sure, since you 
have put yourself under my care, you will 
allow me to confiscate these contraband articles. 
I belong to the preventive service, you 
know.” 

‘But, doctor, how am I to drag through 
the day without my cigar?” 

“ Leave that to me and mother Nature, or, 
as our friend here would poetically say, the 
goddess Undine. By-the-bye, Fyfe, what is 
this I see? MS. ?” 

“Only an article I want to finish in the 
intervals of my courting this said goddess of 
yours.” 

“Can’t be, my friend; she will not take 
a divided heart. In her name I must seize 
all this. Best to be ‘off with the auld love 
before you are on wi the new.’” 

“Tf Hardy will set the example. Come, 
old fellow, we have only to fancy ourselves 
at school again, with James Corrie instead 
of Birch for our Tyrannus. Lets submit.” 

«I know it will be the death of me,” 
groaned Austin. But he met the doctor’s 
cheerful, comical smile, and smiled too. 
Somehow the cigar-case vanished, likewise 
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my MS., and I rather think the two great 
pockets of Corrie’s shooting-jacket entombed 
both. 

Making no more remarks on the subject, 
he continued talking; upon common topics, 
the’ Eastern war, Highwood, its neighbour- 
hood, and lastly, its inmates. 

“What odd varieties of humanity must 
come under your hands, doctor. How ever do 
you manage to guide, control, and amalga- 
mate them all?” 

“By two simple rules—the law of truth 
and the law of kindness. Sick people are 
not unhke children.” Here we both slightly 
winced, but the doctor took no notice. 
“Have we not high authority for trying to 
become ‘as little children?’ That, it seems 
to me, is the principle of the water cure ; 
that is how I strive to carry it out.” 

“You certainly succeed. I have rarely be- 
held more cheerful and happy faces. It is 
quite a treat to look round at meal times. 
We have seen all the patients, I think you 
said ?” 

“Except the one I mentioned.” 

“Who was that?” 
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“Miss Ellice Keir,” 

“IT have heard about her,” said Austin, 
languidly. “Something in your line, Fyfe; 
the high, heroic dodge. For my part, I 
don’t fancy your middle-aged, strong-minded, 
self-devoted females.” 

“Miss Keir would be as much surprised 
as any one of her friends to hear herself 
put under that category. Indeed, Mr Hardy, 
you quite mistake,” said the doctor, quietly. 

«What is she, then 2” 

“She has been, and still is, a great 
sufferer.” 

Something extra-professional and dignified 
in Corrie suppressed my cousin. Besides, he 
was too kind-hearted to make game of any 
“oreat sufferer.” 

But when our medico was gone, I scrupled 
not to question what Austin had heard 
about the “high, heroic dodge.” 

“Tt might come in, you know. Any scrap 
of an idea is valuable to such addled brains 
as mine. J] might put her into my next 
book.” 

“Do you put people in your books 2” said 
Austin, with an open mouth of slight alarm. 
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“Never, my good fellow. That is, never 
in toto, never to their injury, and never when 
I think they would dislike it. I only make 
studies of ‘bits,’ heads and fect, noses and 
eyes, as a painter would. I wouldn’t ‘show 
up’ anybody. It’s mean. But,” for I saw 
I was talking miles over Austin’s head, 
“what of Ellice Keir?” 

“She is an American.” 

“Stop! a Yankee? Then I don’t wish 
to hear another word.” 


VOL. II. D 
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CHAPTER IV. 


No, it was useless trying to get up an in- 
terest in anybody or anything. Chronic ill 
health of mind, or body, or both, is not 
cured in a day. 

True the charm of change lasted for some 
eight-and-forty hours or so, and I began 
greatly to enjoy the morning bath, the moor- 
land walk to meet the sun, the cheery break- 
fast, where food tasted well, and one was 
not afraid to eat; where conversation was plea- 
sant, and one did not tremble to use one’s 
brains, nor to waste in mere talk the thoughts 
which were one’s stock in trade, valuable as 
bullion gold. 

But as the day crept on all this brightness 
faded, and life became as dull and pale as it 
was everywhere to me. 

And still in solitary walks, amid the soft 
droppings or wild whirlings of dead leaves, 
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and the rustle of the dying fern; in the 
still deeper solitude of parlour circles, merry 
and loud, I found myself moodily and cyni- 
cally commenting, with the preacher, “ Vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity,’ And out of the into- 
lerable weight, the leaden-folded cloak, which 
seemed to wrap me round, or else to hang 
like a pall between me and all creation, 
—sometimes, at twitter of a bird, or sound 
of moorland wind, or hand-breadth of rosy, 
winter sunset lighting up the dull sky, I used 
to stretch out my hands, longing to sob out 
like a child, yet able only to sigh, “ Oh, 
for the dreams of my youth!” 

For Austin, he succeeded better. His soul 
did not trouble him much, or the dreams of 
his youth either. His fine animal nature re- 
sponded to this uncorrupt animal existence. 
He grew rapidly better, and lived apparently 
a very jolly life, though at intervals still 
complaining of its being so “slow.” 


D2 
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CHAPTER V. 


I sat by the dining-room fire, alone, for it 
was the forenoon. Let me draw the picture 
of that day. 

A gloomy day. True November; damp 
and raw. The terrace and the lawn was 
strewed with dead leaves; and more kept 
falling, fluttering down one by one, like shot 
birds. The only bit of warm colour the eye 
could seize on was a tall cedar, between 
whose branches shone a beech-tree beyond, 
making alternate lines of dark-red and dark- 
green. Every day at breakfast J used to 
look at it, often thinking, childish fashion, that 
if I had to choose a vegetable existence I should 
like to be a beech, with its ever-moving 
leaves, so vocal in their prime, so rich in 
hue, to the very minute that they fall. 

Maundering thus, I went “ mooning” up 
and down the empty room, my hands in my 
pockets, thinking how long it was since I 
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had been a child—wondering whether in 
the next form of existence I should be a 
child again. 

Hark! a harmonium! I did not know 
there was one in the house. In the next 
room, probably. Somebody playing it well, 
too. 

Now, I do not care for music in general 
—not the music one gets “in society.” It 
is too flimsy for me. The love-songs sicken 
me; the sad, plaintive songs, badly sung, are 
atrocious; well sung, they tear one’s heart; 
and at thirty, one begins to find that a 
very unnecessary piece of laceration. 


‘¢ What is life, that we should moan— 
Why make we such ado?” 


In heaven’s name, troll a merry stave and 
have done with it. As for piano-forte play- 
ing, I had rather hear my aunt’s kitten run 
over the keys—at least almost always. 

But I like an organ; and, second best, 
a harmonium. I liked this one. Corrie 
found me pacing up and down, or listening, 


rapt, in a state bordering on sublimest satis- 
faction. 
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“What a lovely tone—calm, liquid, grand ! 
Dreamy, too—like the dreams of one’s youth, 
with all the passion and pain burnt out of 
them. How exquisitely smooth and delicate 
the touch; and it isn’t easy, for I have 
tried—listen.”’ 

“ Yes—she plays very well.” 

“Who is it, Doctor ?” 

“Miss Keir.” 

“Miss Keir! She with her Yankee fingers 
and Yankee soul !” 

“My good friend, you mistake ; even if 
Yankee were the terrible adjective you make 
it, which I beg leave to deny, having myself 
a great respect for brother Jonathan. But 
Miss Keir is a Canadian. She was born at 
Montreal. Come, I will introduce you.” 

We entered—a lady rose from the instru- 
ment; a very little lady, almost elfishly small ; 
hands and feet so tiny, you would have crushed 
them with a touch. Dressed in black, of 
some soft material that did not rustle, but 
caused her to move softly and airily, with- 
out a sound. She was neither young nor 
handsome in the least; but—and that “ but ” 
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contradicts both assertion—she had very dark 
Canadian eyes. 

I say Canadian, because I have only seen 
them in Canadians by birth or descent. ‘They 
are neither eastern nor southern, neither fiery 
nor voluptuous; but large, soft, calm, swim- 
ming and trembling in a tender passionateness, 
or breaking at times into a flash of the wild 
Indian blood—worth all your placid, pale- 
coloured English eyes! 

“Mr Fyfe—Miss Keir. He is a very old 
friend of mine.” 

Miss Keir offered her hand, her little pale 
hand, soft as a bit of snow, only it was so 
warm. 

Now, that is one of my crotchets—the feel 
of a hand. Some it is martyrdom to me 
to touch. I hate your fishy, your skinny, 
your dumpling, your flabby hands—a hand 
that is afraid—a hand that clutches. I like 
a woman who comes and lays her soft, pure 
palm in mine, knowing I am a man and 
a gentleman, that I prize the little passing 
angel, and will entertain it honourably and 
well. 

Another crotchet I have—the tone, t.e.— 
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timbre of a voice. Venus herself would be 
intolerable to me if she had the voice of 
some women I have known. A voice is the 
test of character—you can detect at once the 
true ring in it, or the false; of temper—how- 
ever education and the decorums of society 
may soften it down—in critical moments, out 
it comes. I think I never yet knew a tho- 
roughly loveable woman who had an ugly 
voice. 

Miss Keir’s voice was beautiful. Among 
other women it sounded like a thrush’s note 
among a congregation of sparrows—as rare 
too. Yet her manner and looks were so 
expressive, so spirituelle; nay, rather let me 
use the English word spiritual; for that more 
truly indicates the way in which her soul 
seemed to be shining through and glorifying 
her little frail body—that she required language 
less than most women. 

We had all three a very long conversation. 
We dashed at once in medias res—tried our 
several hands at solving some of the great 
world-questions of our day—some of the 
greatest problems of the universe. We grew 
earnest, excited—that is, I did—then cam, 
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She calmed me. What she said, I know 
not. I cannot tell if she explained anything, 
because the most formidable of our spiritual, 
like our physical mysteries, are utterly incapable 
of explanation; but she calmed me down— 
like as a man in great mental anguish is 
quieted by being suddenly brought out into 
the open daylight, the summer air. 

I have great faith in instinctive attraction 
and repulsion. I believe there are people— 
I am one—who know at first meeting whom 
they will love and whom they will hate—who 
will do them harm, and who good. I be- 
heve this sensation is placed in them for 
warning and guidance. I myself have never 
run counter to it, except to my after peril. 

It was blindly obeying this attraction, 
when, on leaving, I requested permission 
sometimes to join the Corries in Miss Keir’s 
apartment. 

She looked at the doctor; he answered, 
smiling—“ You are so much better now, that 
you may safely be allowed a little society— 
especially that of so celebrated a literary cha- 
racter as my friend Mr Fyfe.” 
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Literature !—faugh! I had forgotten the 
very word. 

“ Why did you tell her I was an author ?” 
I said, as we turned out of doors; Corrie 
remorselessly exacting the walk before the 
noon-day bath. “Why could you not let me 
stand for once upon my own footing; let her 
judge me not by what I do, but what I 
am. Yet ”’—and a bitter conviction of what 
a contemptible specimen of manhood I had 
sunk to, forced itself upon my mind—*“ Yet, 
a hard judgment that might have been.” 

“Not from her. She knows that some 
characters, sorely tried, must be judged, not 
solely from what they are, but from what 
they aspire to be—and one day may be. 
Why should I have kept zncog. your best 
self—your books? She has read them all.” 

“Has she? I am sorry. No—glad. For 
after all, with all my shams, she will find 
the real Alexander Fyfe by snatches there. 
But enough of myself. I want to talk about 
her.” 

“You seem greatly pleased with her. Yet 
few take to her at once, she is so very 
quiet.” 
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“But her quietness gives one a sense of 
rest, and her soft way of moving throws a 
harmony over the room. She is not unlike 
the instrument she plays. You cannot fancy 
her attuned to the drawing-room ditties and 
ball-room jigs of life—you cannot conceive of 
her either beautiful or young.” 

The Doctor silently smiled. 

«I mean, there is in her that which tran- 
scends both youth and beauty—a cheerful 
sacredness—a wholesome calm. She seems 
to do me good. I should like to know 
more of her.” 

“That is very easy, if her health keeps 
improving.” 

“Has she been long an invalid?” 

“Four years.” 

“How did you meet her ?” 

“Literally, at the gates of death, In the 
boat I told you of, after our ship went 
down——” 

“Was she that one woman saved ?” 

“She was. She had a brother and sister 
with her, bringing them to Europe. I got 
them into the boat. For six days she was 
the strength of us all. Then the little sister 
died on her lap. The brother survived.” 
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James Corrie cleared his throat; we walked 
on a few yards— 

“Such a quiet creature—who would have 
believed it of her ?” 

“Nobody does, and nobody need; such 
deeds are not done for the world, and she 
has been quite as heroic—if you will use the 
word—in her illness since, as at the time of 
the shipwreck.” 

“How is she affected ?” 

“With almost constant neuralgic and rheu- 
matic pains; it is only within the last few 
months that she has been able to walk—or 
even to stand.” 

“And the brother?” 

‘He is walking the hospitals in Edinburgh. 
She struggled on with him for six months 
till she fell ill—fortunately in my mother’s 
house. She has never quite recovered.” 

“Do you think she ever will recover ?” 

“Certainly. That is—if it be the will of 
God. Now, Fyfe, your hour is come—to the 
‘ dripping-sheet ’—away !” 

I left him; and he walked rapidly up the 
hill. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“ SMALL — plain — and not young! Very 
attractive description, truly. But the patients 
here seem all middle aged. What with 
baths and walks to cut up the day, and your 
friend Corrie to look after one, what with his 
awfully honest, righteous eyes, one can't get 
the least bit of harmless amusement.” 

“Except with Miss Jessie. You flirt 
enough with her.” 

“Put that verb in the passive voice—do, 
my good fellow. I merely respond. What 
a wild devil it is—just like pepper and 
mustard—French mustard. It’s the only bit 
of spice left in your terribly wholesome 
hydropathic diet. I might amuse myself really 
with it if it were only young.” 

“Le besoin de s’amuser, seems the only 
possible element in your affairs of this sort.” 

“ Exactly so.” 
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And he sauntered back into the drawing- 
room, where, our aquatic duties all done, there 
was usually a most merry circle till bed time. 
Into which circle my friend Hardy had 
dropped like a god-send, and even by his 
third night made himself acceptable to every- 
body there, and especially to Miss Jessie 
Corrie. 

Yet I had no qualms on her account; if, 
indeed, I could have felt enough interest in 
life to suffer qualms ahout anything. The 
lady was—like Isopel, in Borrow’s “ Lavengro ” 
(you see, unlike many authors, I do read other 
books besides my own)—‘“ large and _ fierce, 
and able to take her own part.” I did not 
think she had a heart; anyhow, it did not 
matter it’s being broken—most people’s are ; 
else where would all the poems and novels 
come from ? 

“As you will, my good friends,” thought I, 
watching them lounging, flirting, and laughing. 
“It’s a case of diamond cut diamond. Skim 
away over lifes shallows in your painted jolly- 
boats. You'll swamp no one—not even each 
other; or, if you did, it’s no business of 
mine.” 
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But just at that minute I paused —I 
caught a tone of the harmonium down 
stairs. 

“Now,” thinks I to myself, “I wonder 
what those eyes down below would say if 
they were looking on instead of mine. Would 
they have my cynicism—my contemptuous 
laissez-faire? But ‘Physician, heal thyself!’ 
How can I be bold enough to pull the mote 
out of another’s eye, when I am still blinded 
by the beam in my own. Blinder than ever 
—or else coming into the light makes me 
fee] it more—since morning.” 

Our fourth day at Highwood—and Sunday ; 
Austin escorted a carriage-full of ladies to 
church—he thought it more “respectable.” 
For me—— 

Oh, thou one Father of the universe— 
one infinite and unapproachable Wisdom— 
one all-satisfying and all-perfect Love—when 
wilt Thou visit me?’—when wilt Thou 
enlighten me? when wilt Thou comfort me? 
I stand under the pine-wood on the hill-top, 
where the air is so rare, and the wind so 
wild—it seems nearer to Thee. I long to 
die and learn Thy mysteries—to die and be 
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filled with Thy love. |My _ soul cries 
out unto Thee with an exceeding great and 
bitter cry — which is often the only 
evidence it has of its own existence. I 
do not believe in myself at all—my worthless, 
aimless, broken-spirited, miserable self; but I 
believe in Thee. 

“The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.” But only the fool; or, perhaps, 
he who pays a guinea toll to heaven on a 
silver charity-plate, or keeps a bishop to pray 
for him. To-day, I prefer the hill-top, and 
Parson Breeze. 

Descending the hill, I met Corrie, and 
went in with him to speak to Miss Keir. 
He told her what I had been saying. 

She pointed to a line she had been setting 
as a copy for the lodge-keeper’s lame daughter, 
whom she usually taught to write of a 
Sunday :— 

“In every place, he that loveth God, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted of Him.” 

That was the best sermon after all. That 
was what the Divine Preacher on the mount 
would have said to us, Ellice Keir! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“ Warter-curE! I think, Doctor, your system 
is directed not only to the body, but the soul. 
Mine feels cleaner than of yore.” 

“Does: it? ” 

We were pacing the terrace walk— Miss 
Keir and Miss Jessie watching us from the 
window. It had become a matter of custom 
that I should always spend a morning hour 
or two in her room. They were the best 
hours of the day. 

“ What a calm, clear mind hers is—purified 
by suffering, full of inward faith. How she 
looks through all shams right down into 
divine Truth. Like—if the simile were 
not as hackneyed as Piccadilly in May—like 
a steady-eyed astronomer looking down into 
a well. We see only the glaring noon 


without, or the black encrusted sides: she 
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sees the stars at the bottom. She knows 
where to look for them, because she believes 
they are there.” 

“You are quite poetical again.” 

“Yes, I think I could write my book, 
if you would let me.” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

‘‘ And sometimes I could almost fancy that 
Alexander Fyfe’s boy-heart was only buried, 
with the old Knight’s under that  sun-dial, 
and that a trifle of digging would bring it 
to the surface again—slightly decayed, perhaps, 
but a human heart. still.” 

“ Are you thinking of marrying?” said the 
Doctor, very gravely. 

“No; nor of loving, in that sense. It isn’t 
in me. But simply of resuscitating from fast 
corruption that aforesaid portion of human 
anatomy, which we authors trade in so much 
that we leave no material for home use.” 

“Do speak plainly; I am but a plain 
mian.” 

“Tor the which thank Heaven! Merely, 
Corrie, that we authors are lable, above most 
people, to the danger that, while preaching to 
others, ourselves should become castaways. We 
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persuade ourselves that to paint high virtue is 
to exemplify it. We like to act leader and 
chorus, instead of principal—to talk rather 
than to work. In brief, we write when we 
ought to live.” 

“Possibly. But what are you driving at?” 

“This. Here have I been Jauding up the 
ideal these thirteen years ; have scribbled folios 
on moral power, heroism, self-demial, and that 
sort of thing.” 

“You have, indeed; your writings are 
beautiful.” 

“My writings! And what am I? A self- 
engrossed, sickly, miserable, hypochondriacal 
fool.” 

“My dear fellow !” 

“Jt is true! And that woman, Ellice Keir, 
who never wrote a line in all her days, she lives 
a poem. Such a one as in all my days I 
will never be able to write.” 

“Vil tell her what you say, 
Doctor, smiling. ‘Come along.” 

He told her, almost word for word. She 
looked in his face, and blushed up to the eyes— 


a vivid, tremulous, happy blush. 
E 2 


> answered the 
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“Mr Fyfe is quite mistaken, you 
know.” 

“I know he is mistaken in one thing. We 
need only judge ourselves, as we trust we shall 
be judged, according to our gifts. He whose 
gifts it is to write great books, though himself 
far below his own ideal, is, when not false to it 
in his life, a means of ennobling other lives ; 
and though to my mind a great life is nobler 
than any book, still to have written a great book 
is—to have done something. Never leta rose- 
bush despise itself because it is not an oak.” 

“Yes,” Miss Keir added, her eyes turning 
from Dr James to me, “it should rather abide 
in peace, and grow to the utmost perfection its 
own roses. They are very dear and sweet.” 

She held out her hand. It was better to me 
than a laurel crown. 

Henceforward I began truly to hve: the first 
time I had lived for years. Up ere daylight, 
instead of that stupor of body and soul 
which used to last till near mid-day. The 
baths—out of which one comes merry as a child 
and strong as a Hercules. The walks—clasping 
nature like a mistress; nature, always lovely and 
beloved, even when she pelted me with rain- 
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storms, frowned at me through leaden skies, 
soaked me with her soft, perpetual tears. 

I will not say what it was to be, every day, 
and many hours in the day, under the heavenly 
darkness of light—if I may coin the paradox— 
of the eyes of Ellice Keir. 

She never grew, in mine, any younger or any 
handsomer ; in truth, I hardly thought of her 
physical self at all. It was a pure, abstract 
recognition of my ideal of moral beauty—more 
perfect than in any woman I have ever known. 

Pardon, pardon, O first love of my youth! 
Thine eyes are closed—closed ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ WELL, if you ask me for my opinion (I don’t 
think one man has a right to give it to another 
man—hardly even one friend to another friend, 
without)—I consider you are not acting like 
that most sensible, upright, gentlemanly youth 
I knew ten years ago—Austin Hardy.” 

‘“Pshaw! don’t bring up ten years ago. 
Our virtues wear out like our clothes. We 
can’t go shabby. Best get another suit.” 

“But let it be, at least, as decent as the 
former.” 

“Tf it can, 2. e. if theres any cash to get 
it with. But let’s talk plain English. What 
have you to say? Do you think I shall get 
into a scrape ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Miss Jessie is a wise 
one, and a sharp one, too. She isn’t the 
least likely to break her heart for you. She 
only coquettes a little.” 
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“Mighty littl. Your friend the Doctor 
keeps such a steady look out, one would think 
he wanted her for himself, Then the old 
people; I suppose it’s ther duty to watch 
black sheep for the credit of their establish- 
ment. Never was there a fellow who had so 
few opportunities of love-making, even if he 
chose. But I don’t choose. IJ only want to 
amuse myself.” 

“That is—you find yourself in a world 
where people live, work, struggle; and all you 
can do to amuse yourself! Tired of all other 
shams, you put on the largest sham of all— 
the highest, strongest feeling a human being 
can have—love, just ‘to amuse yourself.’ ” 

“You're civil, Alexander.” 

“Pm honest.” 

“Don’t fly into a passion; you know I 
always listen to you. Why did you not give 
me this sermon a week ago?” 

“Why, indeed !” 

“'There’s something changed about you, my 
boy. You don’t talk such rigmarole as you 
used to do, nor in such a savage tone. 
Also, you look quieter—not so nervous. You 
will grow into a ‘show case,’ as our frend 
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Corrie would say. It is really the water- 
cure.” 
“Probably. But never mind me. Vm 


talking about you, and Miss Jessie likewise. 
2) 





Mark me, Austin, that young woman 

“Hold there. Middle-aged. Thirty-one, 
at least; else I might have thought seriously 
of her—for a quarter of an hour. She is a 
good figure, large and lady-like—very decent 
requisites for Mrs Hardy. More I can’t 
expect. Well, what about ‘that young 
woman ?’” 

“Merely, that she never had any heart at 
all; or, if she had, she has worn it on her 
sleeve, till the daws have pecked it away.” 

‘Just like mine.” 

“ I wonder yov’ll even condescend to play 
at folly—still worse, at mock sentiment, with ~ 
her. She who is all false, from top to toe, 
without and within.” 

“ Heigho! So am I.” 

‘Youre not, Austin Hardy. You think 
it fine to sham vice; you’re too lazy to struggle 
through to virtue ; but you’re an honest fellow 
at heart.” 


“ Hold your tongue, Alick,” said he, in a 
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gruff voice. “ Here comes the lovely young 
Jessie. Welcome! She is just in time to 
spread her petals to the sunrise, my fair Flower 
of Dumblane.” 

For—and let me premise that this is a 
most original scene for a tryste, and quite 
peculiar to a hydropathic establishment—I 
ought to have said that we were taking our 
morning walk, all things being yet dusky, in 
the cloudy winter dawn. Though in the east, 
and up even to the zenith, the sky was catching 
a faint rosy tinge; and between the two pine- 
woods one vivid sulphur-coloured cloud showed 
that somewhere, far below the visible horizon, 
the sun was beginning to shine. 

I maintain, from personal experience at 
Highwood, that sunrise in general is what a 
schoolboy would call “a great humbug’—“ a 
dead take in.” But still it has a peculiarity 
of its own, especially on a winter morning. 
The worthy old sun seems to climb up so 
doggedly pertinacious, so patiently strong, 
though shorn of his beams—struggling through 
mist and damp to smile upon a poor earth, 
who is too weary, ragged, and wan, to welcome 
him. But steadily he rises—like a high 
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honest purpose dawning in the hopeless winter 
of a man’s days, when time is short and 
weather bleak; yet steadily he rises, and comes 
at last to day-break—daylight—ay, unto per- 
fect noon-day. 

I began to think sometimes on this wise— 
as if even though it was but yesterday that 
I had sat and watched my sun go down— 
watched stoically, with open eyes that never 
blenched or moistened; yet every morning at 
this hour, if seemed as if it might rise to- 
morrow. 

And Austin ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ BLess my life! Is that your wonderful 
Miss Kew? What a very plain woman.” 

It was her first appearance in the evening 
circle, and I had offered Hardy to introduce 
him. Of course, receiving this reply, I imme- 
diately turned, and left him to his own devices. 

A “ plain woman,” was she? Perhaps. I 
could not tell; I had scarcely thought about 
it. If I did now, it was only vaguely— 
thinking of an observation once made on a 
lady, a friend of mine. Its object told it me 
herself, with a simple, grateful pleasure, touched 
even to tears: “ He said, he never knew whe- 
ther I was pretty or not; he only knew that 
he loved me.” 

And I loved Ellice Keir, in that sort of 
harmless way, with a tender friendship which, 
when both are well advanced in life, so as to 
make it safe and free, it does a man good to 
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bestow, and is sweet for a woman to receive. 
So I reasoned. Oh! fool, fool, fool! 

She sat in the fireside arm-chair, the same 
little black-stoled figure, the sound of whose 
voice was seldom heard, yet whose mute smile 
created around her a circle of brightness. 
Sun-like, she appeared to draw from the various 
calyx of every human heart some perfume— 
usually the best perfume it had. 

Gradually nearly all the party gathered 
around her; and a few stragglers only were 
left apart, including Hardy and Miss Corrie. 
At last I heard him behind me. 

“ How glad every body seems to have Miss 
Keir back here again.” 

“That is not wonderful.” 

“There is a general seceding to her. I 
suppose I must e’en follow the herd. Come, 
you may introduce me, if you like.” 

“ By no means. How could you be ex- 
pected to do the civil to such ‘a very plain 


woman 2’ ” 
“Pon my life, at so she is. But there’s 


something odd about her. Those eyes—I felt 
them at the farthest corner of the room. 
They seem to be finding me out. Confess— 
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have you been telling her any of my mis- 
deeds ?” 

* Austin Hardy !” 

“Well, it would not be like you. Now 
for it; lead the victim to the horns of the 
altar. I’m prepared.” 

But Miss Keir was already retiring. A 
mere introduction passed—no more. 

“ Ah!” said Austin, drawing a deep breath, 
and giving me a slight wink, as Miss Jessie 
came on in full sail up to the chair where he 
was lounging. “ No matter; I shall go back 
to my old silly ways, It’s easier, now that 
woman is out of the room.” 

Hardy held out for one evening—two— 
the beginning of the third; said she was clever, 
and he hated clever women; quiet, and he 
liked to be amused. Afterwards, I saw him 
listening, with polite, abstracted smile, to the 
large dose of ‘‘amusement” Miss Jessie always 
furnished ; but his eyes were rivetted on the 
fire-side circle, now a brighter circle than ever, 
since Miss Keir was its centre, No, not its 
centre; for her attraction in society was more 
of the passive kind. She did not shine herself, 
but she created a fresh, clear atmosphere, in 
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which every one else shone brighter than 
before. Finally, Hardy was discovered leaning 
behind the velvet arm-chair, attentive to the 
discussion. It was something about Northum- 
berland mines, and the improvement of the 
miners. 

‘Miss Keir is speaking to you, Mr Hardy.” 

“It was really droll to see him bend forward 
with that eager, pleased face, to “such a very 
plain woman.” | 

“Yes, my property does le among the 
mining country, but J never troubled my head 
much about it. I have had no time.” 

“ No time?” 

“That is, I fear I have never had energy 
cnough to make time. I am a very lazy 
fellow, as Fyfe would tell you.” 

She smiled again, and said something 
more which I did not hear. Austin brightened 
up. 

“Ay, my cousin has always a good word 
for me; but, indeed, I am not fit for anything 
of the sort. I couldn’t take the trouble. My 
property is the’ greatest burden of my life.” 

Here Jessie Corrie tittered out some very 
commonplace remark, to which he_ replied 
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with one of his usual fulsome speeches to 
women; but still kept talking to Miss Keir— 

‘Duties of property did you say? Dread- 
ful word, ‘duty! Quite out of my line. 
Besides, it’s too late now. With my ill- 
health———” 

Here he seemed conscious of her amused 
look resting on his brawny figure and ruddy 
face— 

“Well, I fear you and the Doctor must 
find out a better man for the carrying out of 
your philanthropic plans. I have been too 
long given up to the do-nothing system.” 

Yet he lingered and listened, gradually with ` 
some real interest gleaming through his ele- 
gant languor; now and then joining in the 
conversation with a word or two of the 
capital good sense he could furnish at will, 
though he was not cursed to any heavy 
degree with that commodity called “brains.” 
At parting, Miss Keir shook hands with him, 
with a friendly word or two. 

is By Jove, Fyfe, that isn’t a bad sort of 
woman, just for a change. I’m rather tired 
of beauties. One is obliged to think before 
one speaks to her, just as if she were a 


man.” 
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“Her sex is indebted to you.” 

“Pshaw! she is not a bit of a woman.” 

“ Altogether a woman, I think.” 

“Well, have your own way.” 

He stood long meditating, a rare fact for 
Austin Hardy. 

“There is some sense in those schemes of 
hers. When I was twenty-one I used to 
have grand notions about improving my 
estates, and living patriarch of the country- 
side, after the good old fashion. But all 
vanished in smoke. It’s too late now.” 

“No good thing is ever too late. Did 
you not hear her saying so? She thinks 
you might carry out many of the Doctor's 
sanitary and educational schemes. She told 
me she wished you would.” 

“Did she? But I have not the power, 
and it isn’t worth while. Let the world jog 
on as it likes, it will last my time. How- 
ever, perhaps I may just hear what she says 
on the subject to-morrow.” 

I smiled to myself, and was satisfied. 

‘ By-the-bye, Alick, I altogether forgot to 
bid good-night to Jessie Corrie.” 

Substitution is the true theory of amend- 
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ment. Knock a rotten substance out by driv- 
ing a sound wedge in. 

So thought I, when two days after, I saw 
Austin making himself busy—at least as 
busy as a man can well be who is going 
through the water treatment—in this new 
interest, which perhaps was the only real in- 
terest he was capable of. Tt roused his best 
self—that for which nature intended him— 
the active, upright, benevolent country gen- 
tleman. 

He took to plans, drawings, blue-books, 
works on political economy, and spent half the 
morning in that little parlour I so loved, with 
Dr James Corrie and Miss Keir. 

The former said to me, watching him— 

“Feres a change in our friend Mr Hardy. 
I fancy he, too, is participating in the spiri- 
tual water-cure.” 

“Tt appears so.” 

Nor did I grudge him that healing. 


VOL. II. F 
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CHAPTER X. 


It was a November day—November, yet so 
mild, so sunshiny, so heavenly calm, that 
but for the thinned trees, the brown heather, 
the withered fern, you would have thought 
it spring. 

Her pony’s feet were up to the fetlock in 
dead beech-leaves, making a soft rustle as we 
climbed the hill after her. We—that is, Miss 
Corrie, Hardy, Dr James, and I. The old 
Dr Corrie and his wife were a good way 
behind. They, too, had made a point of 
joining the triumphant procession which cele- 
brated Miss Keir’s return to the outer world; 
for everybody loved her—everybody ! 

She seemed to know and feel it—to sun 
herself in it almost as a child does. For, 
though thirty years old, there was still in her 
a great deal of the child. Trouble had passed 
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over her, ripening, not blasting, and left her 
in the Indian summer of her days, a season 
almost as beautiful as spring. In that golden 
brightness, one of us at least lived, morning, 
noon, and eve, and half believed it was the 
return of May. 

“This day seems made on purpose for 
you, Miss Keir,” said Austin, as he struggled 
up the hill, assisting Miss Jessie kindly and 
courteously (perhaps more kindly and cour- 
teously than ever since his manner had gra-- 
dually sunk to that and nothing more). The 
lady looked cross, and complained of damp 
leaves. In her was nothing of the Indian 
summer, but an affectation of girlishness, a 
frantic clinging to a lost youth, which is at 
once the saddest and most hateful thing I 
know. 

“Fight hours since, when Hardy. and I 
took our morning walk, this -moor was all 
white with hoar frost. Are you quite sure 
you are not cold, Miss Keir?’ 

‘Let me run and get her my fur cape, 
Alick. Will you help Miss Corrie for a 
minute or two?” 

“Mr Hardy is certainly better; he has 

F 2 
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learnt to run like any school-boy,” said the 
Doctor, with an amused satisfaction. 

“And to fetch and carry like any spaniel,” 
observed Miss Jessie Corrie, whose regard 
cooling down, gave out a satirical spark or 
two occasionally. ‘‘ Marvellous change! A 
month ago, he thought of nobody in the 
world but his dearly-beloved self.” 

“He was all then,” I said. 

Laughing at my sharpness, she bent for- 
ward to a whisper of Miss Keir’s, which she 
repeated aloud with variations afterwards. 

“Mr Hardy, Ellice is much obliged. She 
says you run lke a_ school-boy, and carry 
like a spaniel, and have learned at last to 
think of other folk in the house besides your 
beloved self.” 

“Did she say so?” 

That hurt look on Austin’s blasé visage 
was something new—new as the odd shy- 
ness with which he gave the fur to me to 
wrap her in—he, the erewhile officious squire 
of dames ! | 


Ellice turned on him her bright, true, 


heart-satisfying smile. 
« Jessie mistakes a little. I said that 
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Mr Hardy thinks of everybody in the house 
except himself.” 

Austin showed that he could not only run, 
but. blush like any school-boy; so pleasant 
seemed her praise. 

On we went through the moorland, down 
in the ferny dell where those three cedars 
stood, huge and dark, with the faint sun- 
beams on their tops, and damp earthiness at 
their feet. 

“This will not do,” said Dr James. 
“Very unsanitary spot. Theres a whole- 
some breeze and a grand view half way up 
Torbury Hull.” 

So we ascended, knee-deep in heather, in 
which poor Miss Jessie was stranded. Austin 
took her safely home, and came “ tearing” 
back, his hair flying all abroad, and his 
clothes catching on furze-bushes. How his 
London friends would have stared! I told 
him so. 

“Never mind. You are growing just as 
much of a boy yourself, old fellow. I think, 
Miss Keir, it must be something in the 
air of Highwood that makes one young.” 

He might have said, only he never made 


r 
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one of his pretty speeches to her, that she 
herself furnished no exception to the rule. 
For, in truth, her cheek had a girlish rosi- 
ness; a tint like the inside leaves of those 
delicate, peach-coloured chrysanthemums she 
was so fond of.—I think—oh, contemptibly- 
sentimental thought!—I would like to have 
my grave planted with chrysanthemums. 
They come so cheerful and fair in the winter 
time, and they always remind me of High- 
wood and of Ellice Keir. She once said, 
they looked like a handful of happiness 
gathered when one is growing old. 





But we all eschewed age to-day—ay, even 
the Doctor, whose general gravity was such, 
that most of the patients looked upon him 
as more antiquated and réverend than _his 
father. He threw off his antiquity now. 
He strode through the heather, led the 
pony, pointed out the sunset. He had al- 
ways the keenest sense of natural beauty; 
his large grey eye softened and brightened 
as it turned on Ellice Keir. 

“ How strange, how sad it must be to 
have to seek out God in nature! To us, 
all nature is but an emanation from God.” 
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I listened. He and she together—Chris- 
tian man and Christian woman—had said 
some sweet, Christ-like words to me ere 
this; better still, had lived before me. It 
seemed strange now that I had ever cried 
out in that temporary insanity of unbelief 
with which this history begins. I stood 
“clothed and in my right mind.” It will be 
imagined the sort of feeling with which I 
often looked, as to-day, from one face to 
the other—what calm, noble, blessed faces 
they were !—especially hers. 

Austin did the same. He had a great 
kindness for the Doctor; and as for Miss 
Keir——- 

“Do you know,” he said, stepping closer 
to her saddle, “this place is curiously lke 
Netherlands. ‘The country-side is all barren 
moor, just as this, dotted with tumble-down 
huts, where those brutes of riotous miners 
live. Ah! you smile. It shall not be so 
another year. Indeed, it shall not, Miss Keir. 
Pll see what I can do.” 

“Bravo! What you can do, will be no 
little, Mr Hardy.” 

‘Thank you, Doctor. And there, behind 
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just such a fir-wood as that, the house stands. 
Poor old Netherlands, I have not been there 
these ten years. It is getting sadly dilapi- 
dated, my steward tells me—but then it’s 
his interest to tell me les—they all do. 
What were you saying, Miss Keir?” 

He bent forward to hear her. 

“I never thought of that,’ he answered, 
deprecatingly. Bless me, it never struck me 
my laziness was harming anybody but myself ; 
but for the future, I promise, and Fyfe knows 
I never break my promise. Doctor, you may 
well cry ‘Bravo! Theres a good star rising 
over poor old Netherlands. You must come 
and see me there.” 

Then, in a lower tone— 

“ Will you come too, Miss Keir?” 

She hesitated, coloured slightly, or I fancied 
so; finally, gave a smiling assent. Austin 
thanked her, and stood looking towards the 
fir-wood, that lay in a black bank under the 
sunset. 

“Poor old Netherlands—dear old Nether- 
lands!” he murmured more than once, in 
the soft tone he had used years ago, when 
talking to my little sister, Mary. 
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I also, was young then. Heavens! what 
is it to be young! 

“Oh, my youth—my youth!” cried out 
my heart too, and seemed to catch at its 
last gleaming, even as each wave of moor, 
each stump of tree caught at the sun as he 
was going down, with a wild clutch, as know- 
ing that this glimmer was, indeed, the last 
—that afterwards there would be nothing but 
gloom. But he went down, and it was light 
still. 

“This is the strangest winter evening,” I 
said. ‘It will not grow dark. Did you 
ever see such a dainty, bright new moon?” 

‘We must go home for all that,” insisted 
the Doctor—smiling. 

“Not yet—just one minute longer, Miss 
Keir.” 

I put my arm on her pony’s neck. I 
could not see her face, but a fold or two 
of her gown—just enough to feel she was 
there. I fancied I heard her sigh. No wonder 
—everything was so still and beautiful. 

For me, my sigh was almost a sob. My 
soul was come into me again. I was no 
longer a wretched clod, passionless, brainless. 
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I could feel, enjoy, create; I was again an 
author, a poet—greater yet, I was a man. 

“Oh, thank God, this is like my youth! 
And I am young—I am only thirty-two. I 
might live my life out yet.” 

“Live it!’ said the brave, kind voice of 
James Corrie. 

“Live it!” said the silent smile of Ellice 
Keir. 

‘call Seva) 1”? 

Though the vow was then taken some- 
what in blindness of what was, and was to 
come, still, God be witness, I shall never 
break it either to Him—or these. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“Tye done it, Alick—I thought I could.” 

And Hardy, after a three days’ absence— 
I supposed in London—burst into our sitting- 
room, a huge peripatetic snow-drift. 

“Done what ?” 

“T forgot—you don’t know yet. But I'l 
tell you in a minute, when I’m not out of 
breath.” 

‘Did you come in by the six o'clock train, 
to-night ?” 

‘aSurely.”’ 

“ Nobody expected you. You must have 
had to walk across the country.” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“Tell it not at the Albany, lest Highwood 
should be inundated with a flood of bachelors 
seeking the water-cure! That I should have 
lived to see Austin Hardy, Esquire, taking 
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a four-mile night-walk through a heavy Christ- 
mas snow!” 

“Pshaw, don’t make game of a fellow; 
it’s only what a man ought to do, if he’s 
anything like a man.” 

He certainly looked every inch “a man.” 
His languid affectations, his fashionable drawl, 
were gone. Even his dress—that Stultzian 
toilet once rivalling the Count himself—was 
now paid no more attention to than any decent 
gentleman is justified in paying. His hair 
frizzied, guiltless of Macassar ; as for his oils 
and his perfumes, the water-cure seemed to 
have washed them all away. Altogether he was 
a very fine fellow indeed—in the physical line. 
My own small corporeality shrunk into insig- 
nificance beside him. 

But I had been sitting for two hours look- 
ing direct into those eyes, which looked as 
steadily into mine, in bright and friendly 
communion—those eyes which always sent a 
deep peace, a quiet rest down to the very 
bottom of my soul. No; I did not envy 
Austin Hardy. 

“Now, my good fellow, when you have 
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shaken off your snow, sit down and inform 
me of this mighty deed. 

“Oh, it’s nothing—a mere nothing,” with 
that air of positive shyness, which was in 
him so new and so comical. ‘First, is all 
well at Highwood 2?” 

“Certainly. You surely did not expect 
any great internal convulsions to happen here 
in three days ?” 

“No; but when one is away, you know, 
one fancies things. How deliciously quiet this 
place seems, after knocking about for some 
hundreds of miles.” 

“Some hundreds of miles! Why, where 
have you been ?” 

“To Edinburgh.” 

“To Edinburgh. You who grumble at 
a fifty miles’ journey. In this snow, too. 
What important business dragged you there?” 

“Oh, none. Only I thought I ought.” 
(The amusing novelty of Austin Hardy’s doing 
an unpleasant thing because he ought!) “I 
went to see young Harry Keir.” 

I was very much astonished. 

“You see,” he added, poking the fire hard, 
“I couldn’t bear her sad looks, when the 
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young fellow, and his doubtful prospects, 
were mentioned. He is a real fine fellow 
—only wants giving a start in life, and he’d 
get on like a house on fire. Now, last week 
a thought struck me——” 

“Will you kindly leave off striking showers 
of fir-wood sparks into my face ?” 

“I didnt like telling her beforehand, lest, 
if it failed, she should be disappointed. She. 
loves that lad—though, by-the-bye, he isn’t 
exactly a lad; he took his doctors degree 
this year, and is mighty clever, too—Heigho! 
She is very fond of him and he of her. 
And by Jove, so he ought to be.” 

“But you have not yet told me—that 1s, 
if you were going to tell me——” 

“ Certainly, though there’s little to tell. 
Merely, that I went to Edinburgh, found out 
the young man; then hunted up my friend, 
Lord C 
sick son. A tolerable hunt, too—followed him 
first to Yorkshire, and then to Bath. But, it’s 
all settled now. Keir is appointed travelling 





, who is starting to Italy with his 





physician at £200 a-year. Not a bad notion— 
eh, Alick? The young fellow is so glad—it 
quite does one good to think of him.” 
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“Woes she know ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“How happy she will be.” 

And it was he who had the power to give 
her this happiness! For the first time in my 
life I envied Austin Hardy. 

“ When shall you tell her ?” 

‘“T don’t know—I—I wish you would, Fyfe. 
You would do it so much better than I.” 

“ No—-no.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


I was present when she was told—told in an 
awkward, unintelligible, and even agitated 
fashion, which no one would have expected 
from that finished gentleman, Mr Austin 
Hardy. 

She looked from one to the other of us 
vaguely. ‘I don’t understand.” 

Hardy repeated the information—just the 
bare fact of her brother’s appointment, which 
young Keir himself would confirm to-morrow. 

She believed at last, asking pardon for her 
doubt. “ But,’ with that rare tear, which 
showed how many could have, or had once 
flowed down her dear face, ‘ Harry and [I are 
not used to being so happy.” 

No more than this. Nothing in her of the 
tragic commodity —nothing that professional 
passion-mongers like me could study a scene 
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out of. But my “studies” had gone to the 
winds weeks ago! 

‘‘ And who has done me this kindness, for 
which I must be grateful all my days? Whom 
must I thank ?” 

He, generous fellow, had omitted that 
trifle. 

Of course, I told her all. 

Miss Keir was very much affected. She 
held out both her hands to him. 

“'Thank you. God bless you.” 

But Hardy had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Tuar night, after the drawing-room was 
deserted, I sat alone there. 

I leaned my cheek against the velvet arm- 
chair, which still seemed to keep the impress 
and even the perfume of her black hair. 
Long meditations seized me. All my past 
life glided before me in a moving picture— 
the latter half of it standing still like a diorama 
under my gaze. Then, it began less to fade 
than to change—new forms mingling with 
the old, confusedly at first. Gradually the old 
shapes melted out, without any sense of loss, 
and the new, the transcendingly beautiful and 
perfect scene stood out before me, vivid as life 
itself. 

I said in my heart: “ Every man, at every 
great crisis of his existence, has a right, within 
reasonable and honourable bounds, to secure 
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his own happiness, to grasp at the cup which 
he feels would be his soul’s strength and 
salvation. It shall be so. Therefore, to- 
morrow—to-morrow.” 

Rising, I paced the room. My weak ner- 
vousness was gone—my spirit was strung up 
to its utmost pitch. I was able to remove 
mountains. My brain felt clear—my heart 
throbbed with all the warmth of my youth. 
Oh! what a youth was mine! In this moment 
it all came back. I could have written a 
great book, have lived a great life; have 
achieved the most daring exploit, have nerved 
myself to the most heroic sacrifice. 

This was what she had made of me—she, 
and he, James Corrie, whom I honoured with 
all my soul. But—I loved her. 

Strange, solemn love— more solemn than in 
any young man’s love—love that comes in 
autumn season—wild as autumn blasts, deli- 
cious and calm as autumn sunshine. Delicious, 
not merely as itself, but as the remembrance 
of by-gone spring—clung to as we cling to 
every soft October day that dies, knowing 
that afterwards nothing can come, nothing 
will come, nothing ought to come, but winter 
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and snows. ‘This fatal love—lI say fatal, simply 
implying that it came of fate, which means 
of God—was upon me, Alexander Fyfe, now. 

I will not deny it, nor murmur at it, nor 
blush for it: I never sought it, nor rushed 
in the way of it—it was sent—and therefore 
was right to come. 

Slowly, and rather loath, I went to my 
chamber. In our parlour I saw Austin Hardy. 

He was sitting over the fire. I should 
have passed him, but he turned round. Such 
a face—such a wan, haggard, wretched face— 
that I stopped. 

“What have you been doing, so late up? 
Are you ill?” 

Nio? 

“ Has anything happened? Come, tell me 
—we were lads together.” 

He groaned—“ Oh, that I were a lad again ! 
Alick, Alick, if you would help me to begin 
my life afresh, and make it in any way worthy 
of ——” 

“ Of—out with it.” 

Ot Ellice Keir.” 

I had at times suspected this—had even 
tried to grasp at the possibility of it. Boldly 
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too, as we dash at some horrible doubt that 
we know hes in wait for us—pin it to the 
ground and worry it—with a sort of hope 
that it will either vanish into air at our touch, 
or that we shall succeed in slaying it, leave it 
dead at our feet, and go on our way, safe 
and free. 

But now, when the beast met me—when— 
pshaw! let me say it in plain English—when 
I knew that my cousin loved and wished to 
marry Ellice Keir, it drove me mad. 

All kinds of insanities whirled through my 
brain. If I had any connected impulse at all, 
it was to fly at his throat and strangle him. 

But only—God be my witness—because he 
dared to love her. Any certainty that she 
loved him, would—I feel 1t would—have sanc- 
tified him in my eyes; I cowld not have done 
him any harm. 

' Of course feelings like these subside, and 
one smiles at them afterwards, as I smile now. 
But I would not like to live through that 
five minutes again. 

It passed in total silence. I am thankful 
to say I never uttered a sound. 

Austin at last raised his head, and looked 
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at me. I steadily met his eyes. There was 
no mistaking mine. 

“My God, Alick!—You too p u” 

‘* Precisely.” 

We stood face to face, unblenching, for a 
full minute or more. Then I said— 

“Strike hands. Fair fight—no quarter— 
or, if you will, let us both fly, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

For I was very mad indeed. Austin, on 
the contrary, was very quiet—nay, meek. We 
seemed to have changed natures. 

“ No,” he said at length, ‘“ Flying is useless ; 
I should drop dead on the road. I'll take my 
chance. It must be as you say—a fair fight, 
and no quarter.” 

“It shall be.” 

Again a long pause. 

“ What do you purpose doing ?” 

“ What do you purpose?” 

Neither answered the other’s question. Each 
looked in the other’s face, savagely, and dropped 
his eyes in a sort of pity for the misery 
imprinted there. 

“ I wish it had not come to this, Alexander. 
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We, that should have been brothers, if I had 
married little Mary.” 
That child’s name calmed us. Both, looking 
aside, half extended an involuntary hand. 
“Let us not be enemies, yet. We do not 
know whether a 





“Tell me honestly, ‘Austin, have you no 


belief in her preference—no tangible hope 
on 





“« Before heaven, not a straw!” 

I breathed freer. I did not refuse his hand ; 
we had been friends so many, many years. 

“« Fair play, Alick?’ said Hardy, almost 
piteously. “ Is it fair play? You are a far 
cleverer fellow, than I. You can talk with her 
and interest her. She likes you—respects you. 
Now, I—oh, what a wretched, trifling, brain- 
less fool I must appear to her !” 

Poor fellow!—poor open-hearted, simple- 
minded soul ! 

“ Lad, lad,”’—-with my hand on his shoulder 
as when we used to stand fishing in the silvery 
Tyne—* Do you think a woman only cares for 
brains ?” 

He shook his head hopelessly. ‘1 can’t 
say. I don’t know. God forgive me”—with 
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a bitter, remorseful humiliation—*“ till now I 
have hardly known anything of good women. 
That’s it,” he added, after a pause—“ it is not 
merely losing her, you see; if I Jose her I shall 
lose myself—the better self she put into me. 
My only chance of a new hfe hangs on her. 
Think how she would help me—think what a 
man she would make of me. IfI married her 
Hold your hands off. Are you mad, 
Fyfe ?” » 

“T am afraid so.” 

She married! Married !—sitting by another 
man’s fireside; the wife of another man’s 





bosom—the mother of another man’s children ! 
Reason could not take it in; imagination beat 
it off, even from the merest outworks of the 
brain. If once allowed to enter the citadel, 
there would have been a grand explosion—a 
conflagration reaching to the very heavens, 
burning down to such a heap of ruins, that no 
man could rebuild a city thereon any more. 

But this is what they call “fine” writing. 
Better say, in common polite phrase, that the 
idea of this lady’s marriage—and to my cousin 
—was rather trying to a person of my excitable 
temperament. 
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I believe Austin was roused from his own 
feelings to contemplate mine. I have a vague 
recollection of his startled, shocked look, and 
the extreme gentleness of his tone. “Do sit 
down, there’s a good fellow. I knew you didn’t 
mean me any harm.” 

Also, I mind his watching me as I paced the 
room—watching with a disturbed, grieved air— 
and muttering to himself— 

“Poor lad—he was always weakly. His 
mother used to say, a great misfortune would 
kill him or turn his brain.” 

“I hope it would.” 

“ Alick—don’t say that.” He turned upon 
me absolutely brimming eyes. Now, it so 
happened that, being her sister’s child, Austin’s 
eyes were not unlike my mother’s. What 
could I do, but come and sit down opposite to 
him, and try desperately to struggle against the 
strong tendency which I knew my mind had— 
which almost all minds similarly constituted, 
and hard worked, have likewise—to lose its 
balance, and go rocking, rocking, in a pleasant 
motion that seems temporarily to lull pain, till 
it plunges over, over—one hair-breadth, and it 
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is lost in the abyss whence Reason is absent for 
evermore. 

“That is right—sit down. I should be 
sorry if I wronged you, Alexander; sorry that 
anything should turn you against me. You, 
the only fellow who never flattered nor quizzed 
me—who has stuck by me through thick and 
thin, for my own sake, I do believe, and not 
for my property.” 

And he was the only fellow who, ignorant 
of the gimcrackery of literature—disregarding 
my petty “reputation ””—my barren “ laurels” 
—loved heartily, and had loved from boyhood, 
not the “ celebrated author,’ but the man 
Alexander Fyfe. 

Such a friendship as ours, cemented by its 
very incongruities, was rare—and precious as 
rare. Love could not—should not, annihilate 
it. 

“ Austin, let’s to bed. We shall see things 
clearer in the morning. Good night. God 


bless you, my boy.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NEVERTHELESS, it was a horrible night, and 
a horrible waking. Things stand so ghastly 
plain in the face of day. 

Yet, blessings on you, friendly Aquarius, 
who came so welcomely at dawn, with pail 
after pail of icy torrents, cooling all the fever 
in my blood, leaving behind, on soul as well 
as body, a warm, heroic, healthy glow. I do 
believe half the passions, crimes, and miseries 
of humanity would be calmed down under the 
influence of water-cure. _ 
. In the hall, quaffing our matutinal glass, 
clear as crystal, refreshing as the elixir vitæ, 
my cousin and I met face to face— faces, 
strange, no doubt, and pallid still, but very 
different from last night. 

No reference to that; temporarily the ghost 
was laid. 
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“ Good morning.” 

“ Good morning. Starting for your walk? 
"Tis damp, rather.” 

“Very. Are you for the wood?” 

“ Probably. And you for the moorland?” 

ec Ay.” 

So tacitly we parted. Generally we walked 
together, but not now. 

Up the hill-side, through the mass of red 
beech leaves her pony had trampled through ; 
how dead and dank they now lay, slowly 
passing into corruption. Up, up—it is my 
habit never to rest till I have climbed as far 
as one can climb—up, steadily, tall I came out 
on the level moorland. 

It was all ina soft mist. Not a breath 
stirring; not a waft of cold December wind. 
The year had laid itself down to die patiently. 
It would not struggle any more. Only some- 
times a great drop would come with a plash 
from some fir tree hard by, like a heavy in- 
voluntary tear. But the leaden sky would not 
yield ; the rain refused to fall. 

I walked for a whole hour pondermg. The 
text of my meditations was Austin’s saying of 
last night— | 
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“She is my better self. If I lose her I 
shall lose my soul.” 

Now I, weak as my body was, had my 
soul in my own hand, 

I might die—probably I should; but I 
did not believe that any stroke, however heavy, 
would drive out of my heart the virtue which 
her blessed influence had implanted there. 
Misery might kill me, or (possibly, though I 
trusted in God’s mercy not!) might make 
me a lunatic, but it never would make me 
a criminal. Him, it might. 

I took my determination—at least, for a 
time—till things altered, or till I saw some 
dim light. Oh no! Unless I sought for it, 
toiled for it, prayed for it, how could such a 
fellow as I hope to see the faintest love-light 
shining on me from her sweet eyes ? 

So no wrong to her in that determination 

of mine. 
‘ Again Austin and I met in the midst of 
a cluster of cheerful patients—somehow patients 
always are cheerful at the water cure. We 
were cheerful, too. I felt, and something in 
his voice causing me to look at him hard, 
showed me he felt, too, an extraordinary calm. 
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He followed me to our rooms. 

“« Alexander, just one word. I have thought 
over last night, and somewhat changed my 
mind.” 

“So have 1.” 

“I shall not speak to her—not just yet.” 

+ Nee Te’ 

Again we looked fixedly at one another— 
again, hand to hand, we rivals, yet, almost 
brothers, closed, 

‘Thank you, Austin.” 

“You are a good fellow, Fyfe.” 

“ T think,” said I, brokenly, “ this is right 
—this is how she would wish it to be. We 
must not hate one another for love of her, 
who has been a saving angel to us both.” 

“ Ay, so she has.” 

‘“ Let her be so still—let everything go on 
as usual, till some chance gives either a sign 
of her regard. ‘Then, each for himself! a fair 
struggle, and Heaven comfort the one who 


falls |” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Day after day, during the whole of those 
strange two weeks, did things “go on as 
usual.” That is, we met her at breakfast, 
at dinner, at supper; sometimes walked with 
her, drove with her——passed every evening in 
her presence, within sound of her voice, within 
brushing of her dress. Twice every day-—— 
fool! how one of us used to court and wait 
for the minute—we each touched her hand. 
And many times a day that same one—TI will 
not answer for the other—would, standing by 
her, in serious fire-side argument, or easy meal- 
time, look down, right down—she had a 
curiously steady, earnest, innocent gaze, when 
she was talking—into the infinitely tender 
depths, the warm, dark splendours of her 
eyes. 

Yet neither of us, by word or look, sought 
to win, or by any word or look of hers could 
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found a hope that we might win, her pre- 
ference. 

And, night after night, when the day’s 
ordeal was over, we used to sit silent over 
the fire in our own room, sometimes by chance 
catching sight of one another’s faces, and 
recognising there the marvellous self-denial, 
the heroic self-control, which kept deferring, 
each for the other’s sake, the delicious, the 
fatal day. 

We sat—not unlike two friends dnfting 
seaward in a crazy boat, incapable of a double 
freight, who sit sadly gazing—willing to pro- 
long the time, yet knowing that under certain 
definite circumstances, and within a certain 
definite time, one or the other must go down. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


SHE was sitting talking with me in Dr James’s 
study; no one there but our two selves—not 
a face to watch hers, save mine—and those 
pictured faces on the walls, which she was so 
fond of—rare prints gathered by James Corrie 
on his wanderings :—grand old Buonarotti, the 
angelic, boyish Raffaelle, and Giotto, with that 
noble, irregular profile, serious, sweet, and 
brave. 
“ Tt is not unlike Dr James himself, I fancy.” 
“Do you think so? So do I sometimes.” 
And Miss Keir sewed faster at her work, 
a’ collar or handkerchief for Harry, who had 
been at Highwood now for several days. 
“What a pure nature it is,” continued I, 
and still looked at the Giotto, and thinking of 
James Corrie. “ So very tender, for all its stead- 
fastness and strength. I hardly ever honoured 
VOL. II. H 
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any man as I do our friend the Doctor. Do 
not you?” 

“ He has been the kindest friend in the 
world to Harry and to me.” 

“ And to me, also. I must try to tell him 
so before I go away.” 

“ You are not going away? Surely, not 
yet?” 

That start—that look of earnest regret. 
What a leap my heart gave! 

“ I thought—I understood,” with a slight 
hesitation, “ that you were to stay at Highwood 
till after the new year?” 

“ Did James Corrie say so? And do you 
wish it?” 

And that warm, soft colour which, durmg 
all our talk, had been growing, growing, now 
seemed glowing into scarlet under my gaze. 
No; I would not take away my eyes. I would 
see whether they could not light up in hers 
some tithe of the hidden fire that I knew 
must be burning in my own. 

I was right! She did tremble—she did 
blush; vividly, almost like a girl of fifteen— 
this calm, this quiet Ellice Keir, 
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“ I ought; indeed I ought to leave. My 
book—you know—my—” 

Stammering, I ceased. 

She laid her work down, and looked me 
straight in the face, in her peculiar way, saying, 
softly— 

“No; you must not go. You are not 
strong enough. Besides, I want you to stay 
— just a week longer. Never mind your 
book.” 

“Miss Keir, you know I would thrust it 
and all the books I ever wrote into that flame 
this minute, if 


33 





I remembered my pledge. Ay, Austin— 
sacredly. 

“Tf what?” 

“ If Miss Keir will tell me the reason why 
she wishes me to stay?” 

I said this in an exaggeration of carelessness 
—even trying to make a joke of it. I did 
not expect to see that strange, unwonted blush 
rise again over face and throat, nor to see 
her very fingers tremble as she worked. 

What was to become of me? One second 
more, and I should have forgotten all—she 

H 2 
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would have known all. Thank God it was 
not so. | 

I snatched up a book, muttered some vague 
apology, and rushed out of her sight. 

No; this could not go on. An end must 
be put to it somehow. While she was in- 
different, quiet; composed—merely the lady 
who smilingly shook hands with me morning 
and night, I could bear it. But to see her, 
as I saw her this morning—all the woman 
stirred in her, blushing, trembling—not Miss 
Keir, but Ellice—Ellice! It could not be. 
The crisis must come. 

I made up my mind. But first I went 
in search of Austin Hardy—hesitatingly and 
slow; for involuntarily, a wild conviction had 
forced itself on my mind—(forgive me, thou 
essence of most simple and pure womanhood ; 
but we men have such delusions sometimes)— 
a conviction that Austin, at least, would never 
win Ellice Keir. 

I went to meet him in the garden with a 
strange pity—even a sort of remorse. I found 
him walking, talking, and laughing with raed 
and Ellice Keir. : 

“Yes, certainly, we will come, both Hens 
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and I, and see all these wonderful changes 
and improvements at Netherlands. I am so 
happy to think of them all. You will not 
forget one of them. You promise?” 

“I promise.” 

She spoke earnestly — Hardy too: so 
earnestly that they did not notice me. They 
stood still under the great cedar. Harry Keir— 
what a gleesome face the young fellow had !— 
was tossing up and catching cedar-cones. 

“ Yes; I will promise everything. Nether- 
lands shall begin a new life, as its master 
will, I trust. It shall hardly know its old 
likeness. It and the people belonging to it 
shall be the pattern of the whole country. 
Will that make you happy ?” 

“ Very happy. Few things more so.” 

“« And—” (Ay, dear Austin, I heard and 
honoured the self-command which smoothed 
down to indifference that tremulous tone— 
“when will you do me that honour? It shall 
be quite a festival when you visit Netherlands. 
Fyfe—ah, my dear fellow, are you there ?— 
Fyfe shall be asked, and all our good friends 
at Highwood.” 


“ Bravo!’ cried Harry, with a laugh, as 
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he tossed up his biggest fircone; ‘‘ And 
Dr. James, of course.” 

“Most certainly. Every one whom she 
cares for—every one who honours her. And 
now, Miss Keir, will you too promise ?—-~When 
will you come to Netherlands ?” 

“JT hope—some time—next year?” 

Were my eyes dazzled by that red torrent 
which seemed to roll pouring in upon my 
brain; or did | again see, as an hour before, 
that same warm, tremulous, exquisite blush— 
such as is always coming and going in a 
woman’s face when she loves, and is very 
happy. 

Not a word more. She was gone. Austin 
and I stood under the heavy shade of the 
cedar. Was it that which made his face, 
and my heart, seem so dark and cold? 

“ Now, Hardy ?” 

“Well, I hear you. The time has come?” 

“J think it has.” 

I saw him watching her on the terrace 
where she and Harry were walking merrily. 
The sun wasshining there. As Austin looked, 
the gloom passed out of his countenance 
it seemed to gather the sunshine too. 
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Jealousy! I had written pages on pages 
about it—learned “to throw myself into the 
feeling,’ as our literary cant goes—flattered 
myself I had sketched beautifully, to the very 
life, the whole thing. But now, to realize 
what I had described—and fancy indulged 
in a cruel spasmodic laugh to see how very 
real I had done it—now to feel the horror 
gnawing at me, like that fiend the old monk- 
painter painted, who afterwards came and 
stood at his elbow till he died; to feel not 
only through my brains, but in my heart, 
that jealousy of which we poets prate so 
grandly—make into such pathetic novels, such 
withering tragedies—jealousy, which we say 
leads to hatred, madness, murder! I could 
believe it—I could prove it. I plumbed its 
lowest depths of possible crime in that one 
minute when I watched my cousin Austin 
watching Ellice Keir. 

I had loved Austin—did so still. Yet 
for that one minute—happily it was only 
one:— I hated him, loathed him. I believe 
I could have seen him shot down, and mounted 
over his dead body to the citadel of my 
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frenzied hope—as our poor fellows are perhaps 
doing this day as I write, in the trenches 
before Sebastopol. But, ‘‘ better is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he who taketh a city.” 
I ruled mine. 

“Austin, this must end.” 

“It must. When?” 

“ To-day, if you will. There—look, she 
has gone within doors.” 

We stood—the crisis was at hand. Our 
hife-boat reeled—quivered. Very pale sat we. 
Which would be the one to go down? 

“ ‘Who is to learn his fortune first?” said 
Hardy. 

“Let’s draw lots.” I Jaughed—lI felt spurred 
on to any kind of insane folly. “ Let’s 
toss up, as the children do; or, since the 
coin of the realm is as dross to you, and as 
lifes worth to me—let’s take to the senti- 
mental, the poetical. Here, choose.” 





I tore off a sprig of cedar, and a sprig of 
a yew-tree hard by, and held out to him 
the two stems, the leaves being hidden. 

“ Now, which? who is for his cedar-palace, 
and who for his branch of yew ?” 
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I know Hardy thought I was losing my 
wits fast. He looked at me with pity. “No,” 
he said, gently; ‘no child’s play—we must be 
men. Go you in and speak to ‘her first.” 

He leaped the hedge into the field. So 
it became my doom. Best, far the best. 
_ The door happened to be fastened. I thought 
I would get mto the house, as I often did, 
by the low windows of the Doctor’s study. 
Standing there, I looked in. 

James Corrie sat at his table, not writing, 
but thinking. His chin was on his folded 
hands 


What a noble face it was — the face of 





his eyes out-looking, calm and clear. 


one who has gone through seas of trouble, 
and landed at length in serene, soul-satisfying 
Joy. 

Twice I knocked on the pane, and he 
did not perceive me. Then hearing me call, 
he came forward, smiling. 

I said, I would not interrupt him, as I was 
going to Miss Keir. 

“Just stay one minute. I wanted to say 
a word to you—Jin fact, by the particular 
wish of Miss Keir.” 


I sat down. 
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James Corrie folded his newspaper, closed 
his desk, looked—something different from what 
James Corrie was wont to look, but happy 
ineffably happy. 

“I am waiting to hear á 

“Ay; and you shall hear, my old friend, 
for I know you will rejoice. Simply this. 
Miss Keir has told me you intend leaving 
us, and she wishes, most earnestly, that you 
would stay till after the New Year.” 

“And you?” 


“Even if Alexander Fyfe were not welcome 





for his own sake, as he knows he is, still 
whatever adds to her happiness must neces- 
sarily add to mine.” 

He whom I knew she held—as jin his 
simple goodness all good women might hold 
him—like a very brother; he who, she said, 
had been to her “the kindest friend in the 
world? — strange for him to speak to me 
thus! Perhaps, in spite of myself, I had 
betrayed my feelings. Did he think—did he 
guess—— 

“I see, Fyfe, you do not quite understand 
me. You do not know—in truth, being 
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neither of us young, we were rather un- 
willing it should be known or talked about 
—that Miss Keir and myself have been 
engaged for two years. That, God willing, 
next Saturday, New Year’s morning, will be 
our wedding-day.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


No—I was right; it did not slay me. Thi 
misery passed by, and destroyed neither my 
life nor Austin’s soul. 

Infinite mercy strengthened me; I was able 
to help and strengthen him. It was very 
fortunate that only I was present when the 
truth came out. 

That truth, neither James Corrie nor his 
wife have ever guessed, or will ever learn. Why 
should they? It would only pain them in 
their happiness. And what blame to them? 
It was all our own delusion. He is still the 
worthiest man, and she the noblest woman, we 
ever knew. God bless them ! 

Hardy has gone home to his estates, where 
he intends always to reside. If he is able 
to carry out one-half of his purposes, no 
wealthy landowner in England will be more 
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useful, more honoured in his generation than 
Austin Hardy, Esquire, of Netherlands; and 
widely different as our fortunes are, he and 
I shall be as brothers until death. 

For myself, I am now in my old London 
haunts, finishing my long-unfinished book. It 
wil be a different book from what it was to 
be; different, oh how different! from what 
it might have been. But it will be a very 
tolerable book still—wholesome, cheerful, brave. 
Such an one as is the “ Jo triumphe” of a 
great spiritual Marathon—such an one as I 
never could have written in all my days, had 
I not, in body and soul, undergone the Water 
Cure. 
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I Am not a believer in ghosts in general; I see 
no good in them. They come—that is, are 
reported to come—so irrelevantly, purposclessly 
—~so ridiculously, in short—that one’s common 
sense as regards this world, one’s supernatural 
sense of the other, are alike revolted. Then 
nine out of ten ‘ capital ghost stories’ are so 
easily accounted for; and in the tenth, when 
all natural explanation fails, one who has dis- 
covered the extraordinary difficulty there is in 
all society in getting hold of that very slippery 
article called a fact, is strongly inclined to shake 
a dubious head, ejaculating, “ Evidence! it is 
all a question of evidence!” 

But my unbelief springs from no dogged or 
contemptuous scepticism as to the possibility — 
however great the improbability—of that strange 
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impression upon, or communication to, spirit 
in matter, from spirit wholly immaterialized, 
which is vulgarly called “a ghost.” There is 
no credulity more blind, no ignorance more 
childish, than that of the sage who tries to 
measure “heaven and earth and the things 
under the earth,” with the small two-foot rule 
of his own brains. Dare we presume to argue 
concerning any mystery of the universe, “It is 
inexplicable, and therefore impossible ?” 

Premising these opinions, though simply as 
opinions, 1 am about to relate what I must 
confess seems to me a thorough ghost-storv ; 
its external and circumstantial evidence being 
indisputable, while its psychological causes and 
results, though not easy of explanation, are still 
more difficult to be explained away. The 
ghost, like Hamlet’s, was “an honest ghost.” 
From her daughter—an old lady, who, bless 
her good and gentle memory! has since learned 
the secrets of all things—TI heard this veritable 
tale. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs MacArthur to me—it 
was in the early days of table-moving, when 
young folk ridiculed and elder folk were 
shocked at the notion of calling up one’s 
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departed ancestors into one’s dinner-table, and 
learning the wonders of the angelic world by 
the bobbings of a hat or the twirlings of a 
plate ;—“ My dear,” continued the old lady, 
“I do not like trifling with spirits.” 

“Why not? Do you believe in them ?” 

BANE” 

“Did you ever see one ?” 

“Never. But once, I heard one.” 

She looked serious, as if she hardly liked to 
speak about it, either from a sense of awe or 
from fear of ridicule. But it was impossible to 
laugh at any illusions of the gentle old lady, 
who never uttered a harsh or satirical word to a 
living soul. Likewise the evident awe with 
which she mentioned the circumstance was 
rather remarkable in one who had a large 
stock of common sense, little wonder, and no 
ideality. 

I was very curious to hear Mrs MacArthur's 
ghost-story. 

‘My dear, it was a long time ago, so long 
that you may fancy I forget and confuse the 
circumstances. But I do not. Sometimes I 
think one recollects more clearly things that 
happened in one’s teens—I was eighteen that 
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year—than a great many nearer events. And 
besides, I had other reasons for remembering 
vividly everything belonging to this time,—for 
I was in love, you must know.” 

She looked at me with a mild, deprecating 
smile, as if hoping my -youthfulness would not 
consider the thing so very impossible or ridicu- 
lous. No; I was all interest at once. 

“In love with Mr MacArthur,” I said, 
scarcely as a question, being at that Arcadian 
time of life when one takes as a natural neces- 
sity, and believes in as an undoubted truth, 
that all people, that is, good people, marry 
thei first love. 

“No, my dear; not with Mr MacArthur.” 

I was so astonished, so completely dumb- 
foundered—for I had woven a sort of ideal 
round my good old friend—that I suffered 
Mrs Mac Arthur to knit in silence for full 
five minutes. My surprise was not lessened 
when she said, with a gratified little smile— 

‘He was a young gentleman of good parts ; 
and he was very fond of me. Proud, too, 
rather. For though you might not think it, 
my dear, I was actually a beauty in those 
days.” 
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I had very little doubt of it. The slight 
lithe figure, the tiny hands and feet,—if you 
had walked behind Mrs MacArthur down 
the street you might have taken her for a 
young woman still. Certainly, people lived 
slower and easier in the last generation than 
in ours. 

“Yes, I was the beauty of Bath. Mr Everest 
fell in love with me there. I was much 
gratified; for I had just been reading Miss 
Burney’s Cecilia, and I thought him exactly 
like Mortimer Delvil. A very pretty story, 
Cecilia; did you ever read it?” 

“No.” And, to arrive quicker at her tale, 
I leaped to the only conclusion which could 
reconcile the two facts of my good old friends 
having had a lover named Everest, and being 
now Mrs MacArthur. “ Was it Ais ghost 
you saw?” 

“No, my dear, no; thank goodness, he 
is alive still. He calls here sometimes; he 
has been a faithful friend to our family. Ah!” 
with a slow shake of the head, half pleased, 
half pensive, ‘you would hardly believe, my 
dear, what a very pretty fellow he was.’” 

One could scarcely smile at the odd phrase, 
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pertaining to last-century novels and to the loves 
of our great-grandmothers. I listened patiently 
to the wandering reminiscences which still 
further delayed the ghost-story. 

“But, Mrs Mac Arthur, was it in Bath that 
you saw or heard what I think you were 
going to tell me? The ghost, you know?” 

“Dont call it that; it sounds as if you 
were laughing at it. And you must not, for 
it is really true; as true as that I sit here, 
an old lady of seventy-five; and that then I 
was a young gentlewoman of eighteen. Nay, 
my dear, | wil tell you all about it.” 

“We had been staying in London, my 
father and mother, Mr Everest, and I. He 
had persuaded them to take me; he wanted 
to show me a little of the world, though even 
his world was but a narrow one, my dear,—for 
he was a law student, living poorly and working 
hard. | 

“ He took lodgings for us near the Temple ; 
in C 


on to the river. He was very fond of the 





street, the last house there, looking 


river; and often of evenings, when his work 
was too heavy to let him take us to Ranelagh 
or to the play, he used to walk with my father 
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and mother and me, up and down the Temple 
Gardens. Were you ever in the Temple 
Gardens? It is a pretty place now—a quiet, 
grey nook in the midst of noise and bustle: 
the stars look wonderful through those great 
trees; but still it is not like what it was then, 
when I was a girl.” 

Ah! no; impossible. 

“« It was in the Temple Gardens, my dear 
that I remember we took our last walk—my 
mother, Mr Everest, and I—before she went 
home to Bath. She was very anxious and 
restless to go, being too delicate for London 
gaieties. Besides, she had a large family at 
home, of which I was the eldest ; and we were 
anxiously expecting the youngest in a month 
or two. Nevertheless, my dear mother had 
gone about with me, taken me to all the shows 
and sights that I, a hearty and happy gu, longed 
to see, and entered into them with almost as 
great enjoyment as my own. 

‘But to-night she was pale, rather grave, and 
steadfastly bent on returning home. 

“ We did all we could to persuade her to the 
contrary, for on the next night but one was to 
have been the crowning treat of ali our London 
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pleasures: we were to see Hamlet at Drury- 
lane, with John Kemble and Sarah Siddons! 
Think of that, my dear. Ah! you have no 
such sights now. Even my grave father longed 
to go, and urged in his mild way that we should 
put off our departure. But my mother was 
determined. 

“At last Mr Everest said—I could show 
you the very spot where he stood, with the 
river—it was high watcr—lapping against the 
wall, and the evening sun shining on the 
Southwark houses opposite. He said—it was 
very wrong, of course, my dear; but then he 
was in love, and might be excused,— 

“<: Madam,’ said he, ‘itis the first time I 
ever knew you think of yourself alone.’ 

«< Myself, Edmond ?’ 

‘¢¢ Pardon me, but would it not be possible 
for you to return home, leaving behind, for 
two days only, Dr Thwaite and Mistress 
Dorothy ?’ 

“í Leave them behind—leave them behind !’ 
She mused over the words. ‘What say 
you, Dorothy ?’ 

“I was silent. In very truth, I had never 
been parted from her in all my life. It had 
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never crossed my mind to wish to part from 
her, or to enjoy any pleasure without her, till— 
till within the last three months. ‘Mother, 
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don’t suppose I 

“But here I caught sight of Mr Everest 
and stopped. 

‘« Pray continue, Mistress Dorothy.” ’ 

“No, I could not. He looked so vexed, 
so hurt; and we had been so happy together. 
Also, we might not meet again for years, for 
the journey between London and Bath was 
then a serious one, even to lovers; and he 
worked very hard—had few pleasures in his life. 
It did indeed seem almost selfish of my 
mother. 

“Though my lips said nothing, perhaps 
my sad eyes said only too much, and my 
mother felt it. 

“She walked with us a few yards, slowly 
and thoughtfully. I could see her now, with 
her pale, tired face, under the cherry-coloured 
ribbons of her hood. She had been very 
handsome as a young woman, and was most 
sweet-looking still—- my dear, good mother! 

‘Dorothy, we will discuss this no more. 
I am very sorry, but I must go home. 
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However. I will persuade your father to remain 
with you till the week’s end. Are you 
satisfied !’ 

“No, was the first filial impulse of my 
heart; but Edmond pressed my arm with 
such an entreating look, that almost against 
my will. -answered “Yes” 

“ Mr Everest overwhelmed my mother with 
his delight and gratitude. She walked up 
and down for some time longer, leaning on 
his arm—she was very fond of him; then 
stood looking on the river, upwards and 
downwards. 

‘I suppose this is my last walk in London. 
Thank you for all the care you have taken 
of me. And when I am gone home, —mind, 
oh, mind, Edmond, that you take special care 
of Dorothy.’ 

“These words, and the tone in which 
they were spoken, fixed themselves on my 
mind—first, from gratitude, not unmingled 
with regret, as if I had not been so considerate 
to her as she to me; aflerwards—But we 
often err, my dear, in dwelling too much on 
that word. We finite creatures have only 
to deal with ‘ now’—nothing whatever to do 
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with ‘afterwards.’ In this case, I have ceased 
to blame myself or others. Whatever was, 
being past, was right to be, and could not have 
been otherwise. 

“My mother went home next morning, 
alone. We were to follow in a few days, 
though she would not allow us to fix any 
time. Her departure was so hurried that I 
remember nothing about it, save her answer 
to my father’s urgent desire—almost command 
—that if anything were amiss she would 
immediately let him know, 

“<: Under all circumstances, wife,’ he 
reiterated, ‘this you promise ?’ 

«ci promise.’ 

“ Though when she was gone he declared 
she need not have said it so earnestly, since 
we should be at home almost as soon as 
the slow Bath coach could take her there 
and bring us back a letter. And besides, there 
was nothing likely to happen. But he 
fidgetted a good deal, being unused to her 
absence in their happy wedded life. He was, 
like most men, glad to blame anybody but 
himself, and the whole day, and the next, was 
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cross at intervals with both Edmond and me; 
but we bore it—and patiently. 

“<Tt will be all right when we get him to 
the theatre. He has no real cause for anxiety 
about her. What a dear-woman she is, and 
a precious—your mother, Dorothy !’ 

“I rejoiced to hear my lover speak thus, 
and thought there hardly ever was young 
gentlewoman so blessed as I. 

“ We went to the play. Ah, you know 
nothing of what a play is, now-a-days. You 
never saw John Kemble and Mrs Siddons. 
Though in dresses and shows it was far inferior 
to the Hamlet you took me to see last week, 
my dear—and though I perfectly well re- 
member being on the point of laughing when 
in the most solemn scene, it became clearly 
evident that the Ghost had been drinking. 
Strangely enough, no after events connected 
therewith ever were able to drive from 
my mind the vivid impression of this my 
first play. Strange, also, that the play 
should have been Hamlet. Do you think that 
Shakspeare believed in—in what people call 
‘ ghosts ??” 
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I could not say; but I thought Mrs Mac 
Arthur’s ghost very long in coming. 

“ Don’t, my dear—don’t ; do anything but 
laugh at it.” 

She was visibly affected, and it was not 
without an effort that she proceeded in her 
story. 

“I wish you to understand exactly my 
position that night—a young girl, her head 
full of the enchantment of the stage—her heart 
of something not less engrossing. Mr Everest 
had supped with us, leaving us both in the 
best of spirits; indeed my father had gone to 
bed, laughing heartily at the remembrance of 
the antics of Mr Grimaldi, which had almost 
obliterated the Queen and Hamlet from his 
memory, on which the ridiculous always took a 
far stronger hold than the awful or sublime. 

“IT was sitting—let me see—at the window, 
chatting with my maid Patty, who was brushing 
the powder out of my hair. The window was 
open half-way, and looking out on the Thames ; 
and the summer night being very warm and 
starry, made it almost like sitting out of doors. 
There was none of the awe given by the solitude 
of a closed room, when every sound is magnified, 
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and every shadow seems alive. 

“As I said, we had been chatting and 
laughing; for Patty and I were both very 
young, and she had a sweetheart, too. She, 
like every one of our household, was a warm 
admirer of Mr Everest. I had just been half 
scolding, half smiling at her praises of him, 
when St Paul’s great clock came booming over 
the silent river. | 

«“ ¢ Eleven,” counted Patty. ‘ Ternble late 
we be, Mistress Dorothy: not like Bath hours, 
I reckon. 

‘« Mother will have been in bed an hour ago,’ 
said I, with a little self-reproach at not having 
thought of her till now. 

“The next minute my maid and I both 
started up with a simultaneous exclamation. 

“< Did you hear that?’ 

“< Yes, a bat flying against the window.’ 

“< But the lattices are open, Mistress 
Dorothy.’ 

“< So they were; and there was no bird or 
bat or living thing about—only the quiet 
summer night, the river, and the stars. 

“< I be certain sure I heard it. And I think 
it was like—just a bit like—somebody tapping.’ 
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“< Nonsense, Patty !? But it had struck 
me thus—though I said it was a bat. It was 
exactly like the sound of fingers against a pane 
—very soft, gentle fingers, such as, in passing 
into her flower-garden, my mother used often 
to tap outside the school-room casement at 
home. 

“< I wonder, did father hear anything. It— 
the bird, you know, Patty—might have flown 
at his window, too?’ 

“““ Oh, Mistress Dorothy!’ Patty would not 
be deceived. I gave her the brush to finish 
my hair, but her hand shook too much. I shut 
the window, and we both sat down facing it. 

“ At that minute, distinct, clear, and un- 
mistakeable, like a person giving a summons 
in passing by, we heard once more the tapping 
on the pane. But nothing was seen; not a 
single shadow came between us and the open 
air, the bright starhght. 

“ Startled I was, and awed, but I was not 
frightened. The sound gave me even an 
inexplicable delight. But I had hardly time 
to recognise my feelings, still less to analyse 
them, when a loud cry came from my father’s 
room. 
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“* Dolly,—Dolly ? ” 

“Now my mother and I had both one 
name, but he always gave her the old-fashioned 
pet name,—I was invariably Dorothy. Still 
I did not pause to think, but ran to his locked 
door and answered. 

“It was a long time before he took any 
notice, though I heard him talking to himself, 
and moaning. He was subject to bad dreams, 
especially before his attacks of gout. So my 
first alarm lightened. I stood listening, 
knocking at intervals, until at last he re- 
plied. 

“* What do’ec want, child 2’ 

“Ts anything the matter, father ?’ 

“< Nothing. Go to thy bed, Dorothy.’ 

“*Did you not call? Do you want any 
one ?’ 

“< Not thee. O Dolly, my poor Dolly,— 
and he seemed to be almost sobbing, ‘ Why 
did I let thee Jeave me?’ 

“< Father, you are not going to be ill? It 
is not the gout, is it?’ (for that was the time 
when he wanted my mother most, and, indeed, 
when he was wholly unmanageable by any one 


but her.) 
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“< Go away. Get to thy bed, girl; I don’t 
want ’ee.’ 

“ I thought he was angry with me for 
having been in some sort the cause of our 
delay, and retired very miserable. Patty and I 
sat up a good while longer, discussing the 
dreary prospect of my father’s having a fit of 
the gout here in London lodgings, with only 
us to nurse him, and my mother away. Our 
alarm was so great that we quite forgot the 
curious circumstance which had first attracted 
us, till Patty spoke up, from her bed on the 
floor. 

“c I hope master beant going to be very ill, 
and that noise—you know—came for a warn- 
ing. Do ’ee think it was a bird, Mistress 
Dorothy ?’ 

“© Very likely. Now, Patty, let us go to 
sleep.’ 

“ But I did not, for all night I heard my 
father groaning at intervals. Iwas certain it 
was the gout, and wished from the bottom of 
my heart that we had gone home with mother. 

“ What was my surprise when, quite early, 
I heard him rise and go down, just as if 
nothing was ailing him! I found him sitting 
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at the breakfast-table in his travelling coat, 
looking very haggard and miserable, but evi- 
dently bent on a journey. 

‘Father, you are not going to Bath?’ 

‘Yes, I be.’ 

‘Not till the evening coach starts, I cried, 
alarmed. ‘We can’t, you know ?’ 

‘Tll take a post-chaise, then. We must 
be off in an hour.’ 

“An hour! The cruel pain of parting— 
(my dear, I believe I used to feel things keenly 
when I was young)—shot through me—through 
and through. A single hour, and I should 
have said good-bye to Edmond—one of those 
heart-breaking farewells when we seem to leave 
half of our poor young life behind us, forgetting 
that the only real parting is when there is no 
love left to part from. A few years, and I 
wondered how I could have crept away and 
wept in such intolerable agony at the mere 
bidding good-bye to Edmond—Edmond, who 
loved me! 

“ Every minute seemed a day till he came 
in, as usual, to breakfast. My red eyes and 
my father’s corded trunk explained all. 

‘Dr Thwaite, you are not going?’ 
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‘Yes, Iam,’ repeated my father. He sat 
moodily leaning on the table—would not taste 
his breakfast. 

‘Not till the night coach, surely? I was 
to take you and Mistress Dorothy to see Mr 
Benjamin West, the king’s painter.’ 

‘ Let king and painters alone, lad; I am 
going home to my Dolly.’ 

“ Mr Everest used many arguments, gay 
and grave, upon which | hung with earnest 
conviction and hope. He made things so 
clear always; he was a man of much brighter 
parts than my father, and had great influence 
over him. 

“* Dorothy,’ he whispered, ‘help me to 
persuade the Doctor. It is so httle time I 
beg for, only a few hours ; and before so long 
a parting.— Ay, longer than he thought, 
ox I. 

‘Children,’ cried my father at last, ‘ you 
are a couple of fools. Wait till you have 
been married twenty years. I must go to 
my Dolly. I know there is something amiss 
at home.’ 

“YT should have felt alarmed, but I saw 
Mr Everest smile; and besides, I was yet 
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growing under his fond look, as my father 
spoke of our being ‘ married twenty years.’ 

‘Father, you have surely no reason for 
thinking this? If you have, tell us.’ 

“My father just lifted his head, and looked 
me wofully in the face. 

‘Dorothy, last night, as sure as I see you 
aow, I saw your mother.’ 

‘Is that all?’ cried Mr Everest, laugh- 
ing; ‘why, my good sir, very likely you 
did; you were dreaming about her.’ 

‘I had not gone to sleep.’ 

‘How did you see her?’ 

‘Coming into my room, just as she used 
to do in our bedroom at home, with the 
candle in her hand and the baby asleep on 
her arm.’ 

‘Did she speak?’ asked Mr Everest, with 
another and rather satirical smile; ‘ remem- 
ber, you saw Hamlet last night. Indeed, sir-— 
indeed, Dorothy—it was a mere dream. I 
do not believe in ghosts; it would be an 
insult to common sense, to human wisdom— 
nay, even to Divinity itself.’ 

‘Edmond spoke so earnestly, justly, and 
withal so affectionately, that perforce I agreed ; 
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and even my father became to feel rather 
ashamed of his own weakness. He, a sen- 
sible man and the head of a family, to yield 
to a mere superstitious fancy, springing pro- 
bably from a hot supper and an over- 
excited brain! To the same cause Mr 
Everest attributed the other incident, which 
somewhat hesitatingly I told him. 

‘Dear, it was a bird; nothing but a bird. 
One flew in at my window last spring; it 
had hurt itself, and I kept it, and nursed it, 
and petted it. It was such a pretty, gentle 
little thing, it put me in mind of Dorothy.’ 

eiia Str’ sad T 

‘And at last it got well and flew away.’ 

‘Ah! that was not hke Dorothy.’ 

“Thus, my father being persuaded, it was 
not hard to persuade me. We settled to 
remain till evening. Edmond and I, with 
my maid Patty, went about together, chiefly 
in Mr West’s Gallery, and in the quiet shade 
of our favourite Temple Gardens. And if 
for those four stolen hours, and the sweet- 
ness in them, I afterwards suffered untold 
remorse and bitterness, I have entirely for- 
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given myself, as I know my dear mother 
would have forgiven me, long ago.” 

Mrs MacArthur stopped, wiped her eyes, 
and then continued—speaking more in the 
matter-of-fact way that old people speak m, 
than she had been lately doing. 

“Well, my dear, where was I?” 

“In the Temple Gardens.” 

“Yes, yes. Then we came home to dinner. 
My father always enjoyed his dinner, and his 
nap afterwards; he had nearly recovered him- 
self now: only looked tired from loss of rest. 
Edmond and I sat in the window, watching the 
barges and wherries down the Thames; there 
"were no steamboats then, you know. 

“Some one knocked at the door with a 
message for my father, but he slept so heavily 
he did not hear. Mr Everest went to see what 
it was; I stood at the window. I remember 
mechanically watching the red sail of a Margate 
hoy that was going down the river, and thinking 
with a sharp pang how dark the room seemed 
to grow, in a moment, with Edmond not 
there. 

‘‘ Re-entering, after a somewhat long absence, 
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he never looked at me, but went straight to my 
father. l 

‘Sir, it is almost time for you to start 
(oh! Edmond). ‘There is a coach at the 
door; and, pardon me, but I think you should 
travel quickly.’ 

“ My father sprang to his feet. 

‘Dear sir, wait one moment; I have re- 
ceived news from Bath. You have another 
little daughter, sir, and——’ 

‘Dolly, my Dolly? Without another 
word my father rushed away, leaped ito the 
post-chaise that was waiting, and drove off. 

‘Edmond! I gasped. 

‘My poor little girl—my own Dorothy!’ 

“By the tenderness of his embrace, less 
lover-like, then brother-hke—by his tears, for I 
could feel them on my neck—I knew, as well 
as if he had told me, that I should never see 
my dear mother any more.— 

“She had died in childbirth,” continued the 
old lady after a long pause—“ died at night, at 
the same hour and minute that I had heard the 
tapping on the window-pane, and my father 
had thought he saw her coming into his room 
with a baby on her arm.” 
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“Was the baby dead, too?” 

“They thought so then, but it afterwards 
revived.” 

“What a strange story !” 

“T do not ask you to believe in it. How 
and why and what it was I cannot tell; I 
only know that it assuredly was as I have 
told it. 

“And Mr Everest ?” I inquired, after some 
hesitation. 

The old lady shook her head. “ Ah, my 
dear, you may perhaps learn—though I hope 
you will not—how very, very seldom things 
turn out as one expects when one is young. 
After that day I did not see Mr Everest for 
twenty years.” 

“ How wrong of him—how—— 

“Don’t blame him; it was not his fault. 
You see, after that time my father took a pre- 
judice against him—not unnatural, perhaps ; 
and she was not there to make things straight. 
Besides, my own conscience was very sore, 
and there were the six children at home, and 
the little baby had no mother: so at last I 
made up my mind. I should have loved him 
just the same if we had waited twenty years. 
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I told him so: but he could not see things in 
that light. Don’t blame him—my dear— 
don’t blame him. It was as well, perhaps, as 
it happened.” 

“Did he marry ?” 

“ Yes, after a few years; and loved his wife 
dearly. When I was about one-and-thirty, I 
married Mr MacArthur. So neither of us was 
unhappy, you see—at least, not more so than 
most people; and we became sincere friends 
afterwards. Mr and Mrs Everest come to see 
me still, almost every Sunday. Why, you 
foolish child, you are not crying ?” 

Ay, I was—but scarcely at the ghost- 
story. 
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Tus. is the age of complainings. Nobody 
suffers in silence; nobody breaks his or her 
heart in secrecy and solitude: they all take 
“the public” into their confidence—the con— 
venient public, which, like murder, 

Hath no tongue, but speaks 

With most miraculous organ. 
Of course it is neither the confider’s fault nor 
yet the confidant’s, if the winds sometimes 
whisper that King Midas has asses’ ears. 

Mine is no such confession. JI have no 

gossip to retail of my neighbours: I am a 
very quiet gentleman, who prefer confining 
my interests and observations to my own 
household, my own immediate family. Ay, 
there lies my inevitable grief, there lurks my 
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secret wrong ; Iam the unhappy elder brother 
of a family in love. 

The fact dimly dawned upon me, widening 
by degrees, ever since I came home from 
India last year, and took upon myself the 
charge of my five sisters, aged from about 
But Martha might object to my particularis- 
ing. Good little Patty ! what a merry creature 
she was when she went nutting and fishing 
with me. And what ugly caps she has 
taken to wearing, poor dear! And why can't 
she speak as gently when scolding the ser- 
vants, as [ remember our sweet-voiced, pretty 
mother used always to do? And why, in 
spite of their mutual position, will she persist 
in calling Mr Green, with a kind of frigid 
olemnity, “Mr Green?” But he does not 
seem to mind it: probably he never was 
called anything else. 





He is a very worthy person, nevertheless, 
and J have a great respect for him. When 
my sister Martha—Miss Heathcote, as she 
has been called from her cradle—by letter 
announced to me at Madras that she in- 
tended to relinquish that title for the far 
less euphonious one of Mrs Green, I was, to 
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say the least of it, surprised. I had thought, 
for various reasons (of no moment now), that my 
eldest sister was not likely to marry—I rather 
hoped she would not. We might have been 
so comfortable, poor Patty and I. However, I 
had no business to interfere with either her hap- 
piness or her destiny; so when, the first Sun- 
day after my arrival at home, a cozy carriage 
drove up the avenue, and a bald, rather stout 
little man got out, to be solemnly introduced 
to me as “ Mr Green” I submitted to the 
force of circumstances, and to the duties of 
a brother-in-law. 

He has dined with us every Sunday since. 
He and I are capital friends; regularly, when 
the ladies retire, he informs me what the Funds 
have heenat, day by day during the past week, 
and which is the safest railway to buy shares 
in for the week following. A most worthy 
person, I repeat; will make a kind husband, 
and I suppose Martha hkes him; but ——. 
However, poor girl, she is old enough to judge 
for herself, and it is no business of mine. 
Some time, before long, I shall give her 
away at the old parish church—quietly, without 
any show; I shall see her walk down the 
church-aisle with old Mr Green—he in his 
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best white waistcoat, and she in her sober gray 
poplin, which she insists on being married 
in—not the clear soft muslin and long lace 
veil I quite well remember seeing Patty working 
at and blushing over, we won’t say how many 
years ago. Well, women are better married, 
they say; but I think I would rather have 
had Martha an old maid. 

My second sister, Angeline, was fifteen when 
I left England; and the very loveliest creature 
I ever beheld. Everybody knew it, everybody 
acknowledged it. She could not walk down 
the street without people turning to look after 
her; she could not enter a room without 
creating a general whisper: ‘‘ Who is she ?”— 
The same thing continued as she grew up to 
womanhood. All the world was at her feet; 
everyone sald she would make a_ splendid 
marriage—become a countess at least; and I 
do believe Angeline herself had the fullest 
confidence in that probability. She refused 
lovers by the dozen; every letter I got told 
me of some new slaughter of Miss Angeline’s. 
I would have pitied the poor fellows, only she 
was such a dazzling beauty, and no man 
falls out of love so safely as a man who 
falls in love with a beauty. I never heard 
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that anybody died either by consumption, cord, 
or pistol, through the cruelty of my sister 
Angeline. 

But, like most cruel damsels, she paid the 
penalty of her hard-heartedness; when I came 
home I found Angeline Heathcote, Angeline 
Heathcote still. Beautiful yet, beautiful exceed- 
ingly; a walking picture, a visible poem: it 
was a real pleasure to me to have such a 
handsome creature about the house. Though 
people did say, with a mysterious shake of the 
head, that, handsome as she was, if I had 
only seen my sister two or three years ago! 
And Angeline herself became tenacious on the 
subject of new gowns, and did not like it to 
be generally known whether she or Charlotte 
was the elder. Good, plain, merry Charlotte, 
who never thought about either her looks or 
her age! 

Yet Charlotte was the first who brought me 
into trouble—that trouble which I am now 
called upon to bemoan. I had not been at home 
three months, when there came a young gentle- 
man—a very lively and pleasant young gentle- 
man, too—who sang duets with the younger 
girls, and made himself quite at home-in my 
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family circle. I myself did not much meddle 
with him, thought him a good-natured lad, 
and no more—until one fine morning he 
astonished me by requesting five minutes’ con- 
versation with me in my study. (Alas! such 
misfortunes come not singly—my study has 
never been safe from similar applications and 
conversations since. ) 

I was very kind to the young man; when 
he blushed, I looked another way; when he 
trembled, I invited him to take a chair. I 
listened to his stammering explanations with 
the utmost patience and sympathy; I even 
tried to help him out with them—till he came 
to the last clause. 

Now, I do say that a man who asks you 
for your purse, your horse, your friendship, 
after only four weeks’ acquaintance, has con- 
siderable courage; but a man who, after that 
brief period since his introduction, comes and 
asks you for your sister—why, one’s first 
impulse is to kick him down stairs. 

Happily, I controlled myself. I called to 
mind that Mr Cuthbert was a very honest 
young fellow, and that if he did choose to 
risk his. whole future upon the result of a 
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month’s laughing, and singing, and dancing 
at balls—certainly it was his affair, not mine. 
My business solely related to Charlotte. I 
was just despatching it in the quickest and 
friendliest manner, by advising the young fellow 
to go back to college and not make a fool 
of himself in vain, when he informed me that 
my consent only was required, since he and 
Charlotte had been a phghted couple for the 
space of three whole days ! 

I have always held certain crotchets on the 
paramount rights of lovers, and the wrong of 
interfering with any apparently sincere vows ; 
so I sent for Lotty—talked with her; found 
she was just as foolish as he. That because 
he was the best waltzer, the sweetest tenor 
singer, and had the handsomest moustache 
she knew—our lively Charlotte was quite con- 
tented to dance through life with Mr Cuthbert, 
and decidedly proud of having his diamond 
ring on her third finger, and being considered 
“ engaged” -—as indeed they were likely to 
remain, if their minds changed not, for the 
next ten years, 

So, what could I do?—Nothing but deal 
with the young simpletons—if such they were 
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— according to their folly. If true, thew love 
would have time to prove itself such; if 
false, they would best find out that fact by 
its not being thwarted. I kissed away Lotty’s 
tears, silly child! and next Sunday | had 
the honour of carving for brother-in-law 
elect No. 2. 

It never. rains but it pours. Whether 
Angeline was roused at once to indignation 
and condescension by Charlotte’s engagement 
—which she was the loudest in inveighing 
against—or whether, as was afterwards re- 
ported to me, she was influenced by a certain 
statistical newspaper paragraph, maliciously 
read aloud by Mr Cuthbert for general edifi- 
cation, that women’s chances of matrimony 
were proved by the late census to diminish 
greatly between the ages of thirty and thirty- 
five; but most assuredly Angeline’s demeanour 
changed. She stooped to be agreeable as well 
as beautiful. To more than one suitor whom 
she had of old swept haughtily by, did she 
now graciously incline; and the result was— 
partly owing to the gaieties of this autumn’s 
election—that Miss Angeline Heathcote, the 
beauty. of the: county, held a general election 
en her own private account. 
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Alas for me! In one week I had no less 
than four hopeful candidates requesting “ the 
honour of an interview” in my study. | 

Angeline’s decision was rather dilatory— 
they were all such excellent matches; and, 
poor girl—with her beauty for her chief gift, 
and with all the tinsel adoration it brought 
her—she had never been used to think of 
marriage as anything more than a mere 
worldly arrangement. She was ready to choose 
a husband as she would a wedding-gown— 
dispassionately, carefully, as the best out of 
a large selection of articles, each rich and 
good in its way, and warranted to wear. . She 
had plenty of common sense, and an acute 
judgment ; as for her heart 

“You see, Nigel,” she said to me, when 
weighing the respective claims and merits of 
Mr Archer and Sir Rowland Griffith Jones 
—“ you see, I never was: sentimentally in- 
clined. I want to be married. I think I 
should be better married than single. Of 
course, my husband must be a good man; 
also, he should be a wealthy man; because 
—well !— because I rather like show and 
splendour: they suit me.” 
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And she glanced into the mirror at some- 
thing which, certainly, if any woman has any 
excuse for the vanities of life, night have 
pleaded Angeline’s. 

“ But,” I argued—half sorrowfully, as when 
you see an ignorant child throwing goid away, 
and choosing sham jewels for their pitiful glister- 
ing, “you surely would think it necessary to 
love your husband 2?” 

“O yes; and I like Sir Rowland extremely 
perhaps even better than Mr Archer— 
though Ae has been fond of me so long, poor 
fellow! But he will get over it—all men 
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do. 

So, though the balance hung for a whole 
week doubtful—Heaven forgive the girl! but 
true love was not in her nature, and how 
can people see further than thew lights go ? 
—I was soon pretty certain that fate would 
decide the marriage-question in favour of the 
baronet. As Lotty said, Angeline would look 
magnificent in the family diamonds as Lady 
Griffith Jones. 

The Welsh cause triumphed; Mr Archer 
quitted the field. He had been an old ac- 
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quaintance; but—what was that to Sir Row- 
land and 10,0007. a-year ? 

After Angeline’s affair was settled, there 
came a lull in the family epidemic—possibly 
because the head of the family grew savage 
as a bear, and for a full month his spirit 
hugged itself into fierce misanthropy, or rather 
misogyny, contemning the whole female sex, 
especially such as contemplated, or were 
contemplated in, the unholy estate of matri- 
mony. 

No wonder! I could not find peace in 
my own house; I had not my own sisters’ 
society; not a single family fireside evening 
could I get from week’s end to week’s end; 
not a room could I enter without breaking 
in on some tête-à-tête; not a corner could 
I creep into without stumbling upon a pair 
of lovers. For a little while these fond couples 
kept on their good behaviour towards me— 
preserved a degree of reserve towards each 
other out of respect to the head of the house, 
the elder brother; but gradually it deteriorated 
—ceased. Nay, I, who belong to the old ge- 
neration—which was foolish enough to deem 
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caresses hallowed things, that the mere pressure 
of a beloved woman’s hand, not to speak of 
her sacred mouth, was a thing not to be 
made a public show of—never to be thought 
of without a tender reverence, a delicious fear 
—I, Nigel Heathcote, have actually seen two 
young men, strangers a little year ago, kiss 
my two sisters openly before their whole family 
—befere their brother’s very face ! 

My situation became intolerable. I fled the 
fireside; I took refuge in my study. Wo 
betide the next lover who should assail me 
there ! 

Surely that fatality would not again arrive 
for same time. When the elder ones were 
once married and away, surely I, and Constantia, 
and little Lizzie, might live a few years in 
fraternal peace, unmolested by the haunting 
shadow of impending matrimony. 

It occurred to me that in the interval of 
the weddings I would send for an old friend, 
a bachelor like myself—an honest manly 
fellow, who worked hard from circuit to circuit, 
and got barely one brief a-year. Yes, Will 
Launceston would keep me company; and _ 
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we would spend our days in the woods, and 
our evenings in my study, safe out of the 
way of lovers, weddings, and womankind. 

I had just written to him, when my sister 
Martha came in with a very serious face, 
and told me “she wished for a little conversa- 
tion with me.” 

Ominous beginning! But she was not 
a young man, and could not well attack 
me concerning any more of my sisters. At 
least so I congratulated myself — alas, too 
soon ! 

My sister settled herself by the fire with 
a serious countenance. 

“My dear Nigel.” 

“My dear Martha.” 

“JT wish to consult you on a matter 
which has recently -come to my knowledge, 
and has given me much pain, and some 
anxiety.” 

Indeed!’ and I am afraid my tone was 
less sympathising than eager, since from her 
troubled nervous manner, I thought—I hoped, 
the matter in question indicated the secession 
of Mr Green. “Go on. Is it about”—I 
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stopped and corrected myself hypocritically— 
“about the girls?” 

She assented. 

‘Whew !”-—a disappointed whistle, faint 
and low. “Still, go on. Pl listen to any- 
thing except another proposal.” 

Martha shook her head. “ Alas, I fear it 
will never come to that! Brother, have you 
noticed ?—but men never do—still, I myself 
have observed a great change in Constantia 
lately.” 

Now, Constantia always was different from 
the other girls—liked solitude and books, 
talked little, and had a trick of reverie. In 
short, was what young people called “ interest- 
ing,’ 
of creature who, did she grow up a remark- 
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and old people ‘“romantic”—the sort 


able woman, would have- her youthful pecu- 
harities carefully and respectfully noted, with 
“I always said there was a great deal in that 
girl ;” but who, did she turn out nothing 
particular, would be laughed at, and probably 
would laugh at herself, for having been “ very 
sentimental when she was young.” Never- 
theless, having at one time of my life shared 
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that imputation, I was tender over the little 
follies of Constantia. 

“I think the girl reads too much, and sits 
with her eyes too wide open, Martha ;-~-is 
rather unsocial, likewise. She wanted to get 
out of the way of the weddings, and positively 
refused to be Angeline’s bridemaid.” 

“ Ah!’ sighed Martha, “ that’s it. Poor 
foolish child, to think of falling in love ”— 

I almost jumped off my chair, “ I'll not 
hear a word of it—I declare I will not! PH 
keep the young fellow off my premises with 
man-traps and spring-guns. Tl go back to 
India if you tell me of another “ engagement.” 

“No chance of that;’ and Martha shook 
her head more drearily than ever. “ Poor 
child, I fear it is an unfortunate attachment !” 

I brightened up—so much so, that my sister 
looked, nay, gently hinted, her conviction that 
I was a “brute.” She expected I would have 
been as sorry as she was! 

“No, Martha; I am rather glad. Glad, 
after my experience of these ‘fortunate’ love- 
affairs, to find that one of my sisters has the 
womanly courage, unselfishness, and simplicity 
to conceive an ‘unfortunate’ attachment.” 
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Perhaps this speech hurt Martha, and yet 
it need not. She and I both knew and re- 
spected one another’s youth ; and if we differed 
in opinion concerning our middle age, why— 
I was as likely to be wrong as she. 

She did not at first reply ; and then, with- 
out comment, she explained to me her un- 
easiness about Constantia. The grl had long 
played confidante to Mr Archer in the matter 
of Angeline, and, as often happens, the con- 
fidante had unwittingly taken too great interest 
in one of her principals, until she found her- 
self envying the lot of the other. When Mr 
Archer’s dismissal finally broke off all his in- 
tercourse with our family, there was one of 
my sisters who missed him wearily, cruelly ; 
and that was—not Angeline. 

I was touched. Now, no doubt Constantia 
had been very foolish; no doubt she had 
nourished and encouraged this fancy, as ro- 
mantic girls do, in moonlight walks and solitary 
dreams ; hugging her pain, and deluding her- 
self that it was bliss. Little doubt, likewise, 
that the feeling would wear itself out, or fade 
slowly away in lifes stern truths; but at 
present it was.a most sincere passion, sad and 
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sore. Foolish and romantic as it might be, 
in itself and in its girlish demonstrations, I 
could not smile at it. It was a real thing, and 
as such to be respected. 

Martha and I held counsel together, and 
acted on the result. We took Constantia 
under our especial charge; we gave her books 
to read, visits to pay, work to do; keeping her 
as much as possible with one or other of us, 
and out of the way of the childish flirtation 
of Cuthbert and Charlotte, or the formal 
philandering of Sir Rowland and the future 
Lady Griffith Jones. And if sometimes, as 
Lizzie told me—my little Lizzie, who laughed 
at love and lovers with the lightness of sixteen 
—Constantia grew impatient with Lotty’s 
careless trifling, and curled her lip scornfully 
when Angeline paraded the splendours of her 
trousseau, we tried to lead the girl’s mind out 
of herself, and out of dreamland altogether, as 
much as possible. 

“ But suppose,” Lizzie sagely argued— 
“suppose, when Angeline is married, Mr 
Archer should come back? He always 
hiked Constantia extremely. Who knows 
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I shook my head, and desired the little 
castle-builder to hold her tongue. 

She was our sole sharer of the secret ; and I 
must say, though she laughed at her now and 
then, Lizzie was extremely loving and patient 
with Constantia. After a time, we left the 
two girls wholly to one another, more espe- 
cially as my time was now taken up with 
my friend Launceston. 

O the comfort, the relief, of the society of 
a man !—a real honest man—who had some 
sterling aim and object in life—some steady 
work to do—some earnest interest in the 
advance of the world, the duties and pursuits of 
his brother men: who was neither handsome, 
witty, nor accomplished ; who rarely shone in 
ladies’ society; in fact, rather eschewed it 
than otherwise. For, he said, nature had 
unfitted him to act the part of a mere 
admirer, and adverse fortune forbade him to 
appear in the character of a lover; so he held 
aloof, keeping his own company and that of 
one or two old friends like myself. 

I was fond of Launceston; I wished my 
family to like him too; but they were all tou 
busy about their own affairs. Evening after 
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evening, I could not get any of my sisters to 
make tea for us, or give us a little music after- 
wards, except the pale, dull-looking Constantia, or 
my bonny rose of June, little Lizzie. At last, 
we four settled into a small daily company, and 
went out together, read together, talked together 
continually. I kept these two younger ones as 
much as possible in our unromantic practical 
society, that not only my mind, but Launceston’s, 
in its thorough cheerfulness and healthiness 
of tone, might unconsciously have a good 
influence upon Constantia. 

The girl’s spirit slowly began to heal. She 
set aside her dreaming, and took with all the 
energy of her nature to active work—women’s 
work—charity school-teaching, village-visiting, 
and the like. She put a little too much 
“romance” into all she did still; but there 
was life in it, truth, sincerity. 

“Miss Constantia will make an admirable 
lady-of-all-work,” said Launceston in his quaint 
way, watching her with his kindly and observant 
eyes. “The world wants such. She will 
find enough to do.” 

And so she did: enough to steal her too 
from my side, almost as much as the three 
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fiancées. The circle in my study dwindled 
eradually down to Lizzie, Launceston, and 
me. 

We were excellent company still, we three. 
I had rarely had so much of my pet sister’s 
society : I had never found it so pleasant. ‘True, 
she was shyer than usual, probably from being 
with us two, older and wiser people—men 
likewise—but she listened to our wisdom so 
sweetly—she bore with our dry, long-worded 
learning so patiently—that my study never 
seemed itself unless I had the little oil seated 
at my feet, or sewing quietly in the window- 
corner. And then she was completely a 
“little girl;” had no forward ways—no love 
notions, or, ten times worse, marriage-notions, 
crossing her innocent brain. I felt sure I 
could take her into my closest heart, form her 
mind and principles at my will, and one day 
make a noble woman of her, after the pattern 
of—— But I never mention that sacred 
name. 

I loved Lizzie—loved her to the core of my 
heart. Sometimes with fatherly more than 
even brotherly pride, I used to talk to Launceston 
of the child’s sweetnesses, but he always gave 
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me short answers. It was his way. His 
laconism in most things was really astonishing, 
for a man under thirty. 

One day, when Angeline’s grand wedding 
was safely over, and the house had sunk into 
a pathetic quietness that reminded one of 
the evening after a funeral—at least so I 
thought—Launceston and I fell into a discussion, 
which stirred him into more demonstrativeness 
than usual. The subject was men, women, 
and marriages. 

‘‘T am convinced,” he said, ‘that I shall 
never marry.” 

It was not my first hearing of this laudable 
determination ; so I let it pass, merely asking 
his reasons. 

“Because my conscience, principles, and 
feelings go totally against the system of 
matrimony, as_ practised in the world, especially 
the world of womankind. All-the courting and 
proposing, the presents and the love-letters, the 
dinners to relatives and congratulations of 
friends, the marriage-guests and marriage- 
settlements, the white lace, white satin, and 
white favours, carriage, postilions, and all, 
Heigh-ho, Heathcote, what fools men are!’ 
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I was just about to suggest the possibility of 
naming one, say two, wise individuals among 
our sex, when in stole a white fairy — my 
pretty Lizzie, in her bridemaid’s dress. Her 
presence changed the current of conversation ; 
until from some remark she made about a 
message Angeline had left as to the proper 
way of inserting her marriage in the Times 
newspaper to-morrow, our talk imperceptibly 
fell back into the old channel. 

“I, like you, Launceston, hate the whole 
system of love and marrying. It is one great 
sham. Beginning when miss, at school, learns 
that it is the apex of feminine honour to be a 
bride—the lowest deep of feminine humiliation 
to die an old maid. Continuing when she, 
a young lady at home, counts her numerous 
“‘ offers ;” taking pride in what ought to be to her 
a source either of regret or humiliation. End- 
ing when, time slipping by, she drops into the 
usual belief that nobody ever marries her first 
love; so takes the best match she can find, 
and makes marriage, which is merely the visible 
crown and completion of love, the pitiful dis- 
honoured substitute for it. I declare solemnly, 
I have seen many a wife whom I held to be 
scarcely better than—no wife at all.” 
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I had forgotten my little sister’s presence; 
but she did not seem to hear me—nor 
Launceston either, for that matter. His 
earnestness had softened down; he sat, very 
thoughtful, over against the window where 
Lizzie had taken her sewing.—What a pretty 
picture she made! 

“Come here, my little girl,” I said; “I 
should not like thee to go the way of the world ; 
and yet I should be satisfied to give thee 
away some day, quietly, in a white muslin gown 
and a straw-bonnet, to some honest man who 
loved thee,—and was loved so well, that Lizzie 
would never dream of marrying any other, but 
would have been quite content, if need be, to live 
an old maid for his sake to the end of her days. 
That’s what J call love—eh, my gil ?’ 

Lizzie drooped her head, blushing deeply. 
Of course; girls always do. 

Launceston said, in a tone so low that I 
quite started: “Then you do believe in true 
love, after all?” 

“It would be ill for me, or for any human 
baing—ifI did not. And I believe in it the more 
earnestly because of its numberless counterfeits. 
Nay ”—and now when, after this gay marriage- 
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morning, the evening was sinking gray and dull, 
my mind inclined pensively, even tenderly, to the 
sister who had gone, the other two sisters who 
were shortly going away, from my hearth for ever 
—‘nay, as since in the falsest creeds there 
lurks, I hope, a modicum of absolute truth, I 
would fain trust that in the poorest travesty or 
masquerade of love, one might find a fragment 
of the sterling commodity. Still, my Lizzie, 
dear, when all our brides are gone, let us con- 
gratulate ourselves that for a long time we shall 
have no more engagements.” 

“You object to engagements?” said Lizzie, 
speaking timidly and downfaced—as I rather 
like to see a young girl speak on this 
subject. 

“Why, how should you lke it yourself, 
my little maid ? To be loved, wooed, and wedded, 
in public, for the benefit of an amused circle 
of friends, neighbours, and connections. To 
have one’s actions noticed, one’s affairs canvassed, 
one’s feelings weighed and measured; to be 
congratulated, condoled, and jested with. 
Horrible! literally horrible. My wonder is 
that any true lovers can ever stand it.” 

“Perhaps you are night,” said Launceston, 
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vehemently. “No man ought to place the 
girl he loves in such a position. Whatever it 
costs him, he ought to leave her free— 
altogether free—and otfer her nothing until 
he can offer her his hand, at once, and with 
no delay.” 

“ Bless my soul, Launceston, what are 
you in such excitement about? Has anybody 
been offering himself to your sister? Because— 
you mistook me. Ask her, or Lizzie, or any 
good woman, if they would feel flattered by a 
gentleman’s acting in the way yousuggest ? As 
if his hand—with the ring in it—were every- 
thing to them, and himself and his true love 
nothing at all!” 

Launceston laughed uneasily. “ Well, but 
what did you mean? A—a friend of mine 
would like to know your opinion on this 
matter.” 

“ My opinion is simply—an opinion. Every 
man is the best judge of his own affairs, 
especially love-affairs. As the Eastern proverb 
says: “Let not the lions decide for the tigers.” 
But I think, did J love a woman”—(and it 
pleased me to know I was but speaking out 
her mind who years ago lived and died, in 
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her fond simplicity wiser than any of these)— 
“ did I love a woman, I would like to tell her 
so—just to herself, no more. I would like to 
give her my love to rest on—to receive the help 
and consolation of hers. I would like her to 
feel that through all chances and changes she 
and I were one; one, neither for foolish child’s- 
play nor headlong passion, but for mutual 
strength and support, holding ourselves respon- 
sible both to Heaven and each other for our 
life and our love. One, indissolubly, whether 
we were ever married or not; one in this world, 
and—we pray—one in the world everlasting.” 

Was I dreaming? Did I actually see my 
friend Launceston take, unforbidden, my youngest 
sisters hand, and hold it—firmly, tenderly, 
fast? Did I hear, with my own natural ears, 
Lizzie’s soft little sob, not of grief certainly, as 
she slipped out of the room, as swift and silent 
as a moonbeam ? 

Eh! what? Good heavens! Was there ever 
any creature so blind as a middle-aged elder 
brother ! 

Well, as I told Launceston, it was half my 
own fault; and I must bear it stvically. 
Perhaps, on the whole, things might have been 
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worse, for he is a noble fellow, and no wonder 
the, child loves him, They cannot be married 
just yet—meanwhile, Lizzie and I keep the 
matter between ourselves. They are very happy 
—God bless them! and so am I. 

P.S.—Mr Archer reappeared yesterday— 
looking quite well and comfortable! I see 
clearly that, one day not distant, I shall be left 
lamenting—the solitary residuum of a Family 
in Love. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Mrs Rocupate stood a good while talking 
at the school-gate this morning—Mrs Rochdale, 
my mistress once, my friend now. My cousin, 
the village schoolmistress, was bemoaning over 
her lad George, now fighting in the Crimea, 
saying, poor body, “that no one could under- 
stand her feelings but a mother—a mother 
with an only son.” 

Mrs Rochdale smiled—that peculiar smile 
of one who has bought peace through the 
“ constant anguish of patience ’’— a look which 
I can still trace in her face at times, and which 
I suppose will never wholly vanish thence. 
We changed the conversation, and she shortly 
afterwards departed. 
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—A mother with an only son. All the 
neighbourhood knew the story of our Mrs 
Rochdale and fer son. But it had long 
ceased to be discussed, at least openly; though 
still it was told under the seal of confidence 
to every new-comer in our village. And still 
every summer I used to see any strangers 
who occupied my cousin’s lodgings staring 
with all their eyes when the manor-house 
carriage passed by, or peeping from over the 
blinds to catch a glimpse of Mrs Roch- 
dale. 

No wonder. She is, both to look at and 
to know, a woman among a thousand. 

It can do no possible harm—it may do good 
—if I here write down her history. 

First let me describe her, who even yet 
seems to me the fairest woman I ever knew. 
And why should not a woman be fair at sixty ? 
Because the beauty that lasts till then,—and 
it can last, for I have seen it,—must be of 
the noblest and most satisfying kind, wholly 
independent of form or colouring ;—a_ beauty 
such as a young woman can by no art attain, 
but which, once attained, no woman need ever 
fear to lose, till the coffin-lid, closmg over its 
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Jast and loveliest smile, makes of it “a joy 
for ever.” 

Mrs Rochdale was tall—too tall in youth ; 
but your well-statured women have decidedly 
the advantage after forty. Her features, more 
soft than strong,—looking softer still under the 
smooth-banded gray hair—might have been 
good: Iam no artist: I do not know. But 
it was not that ; it was the intangible nameless 
grace which surrounded her as with an atmo- 
sphere, making her presence in a room like 
light, and her absence like its loss; her soft 
but stately courtesy of mien, in word and 
motion alike harmonious. Silent, her gentle 
ease of manner made every.one else at ease. 
Speaking, though she was by no means a 
great talker, she always seemed instinctively 
to say just the right thing, to the right person, 
at the right moment, in the right way. She 
stood out distinct from all your “ charming 
creatures,’ “ most lady-like persons,” “ very 
talented women,” as that rarest species of the 
whole race—a gentlewoman. 

At twenty-three she became Mr Rochdale’s 
wife; at twenty-five his widow. From that 
time her whole life was devoted to the son 
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who, at a twelvemonth old, was already Lemuel 
Rochdale, Esquire, lord of the manor of ‘Thorpe 
and Stretton-Magna, owner of one of the 
largest estates in the county. Poor little 
baby ! 

He was the puniest, sickliest baby she ever 
saw, I have heard my mother say; but he 
grew up into a fine boy and a handsome youth; 
not unlike Mrs Rochdale, except that a certain 
hereditary pride of manner, which in her was 
almost beautiful—if any pride can be beautiful, 
——was in him exaggerated to self-assurance and 
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haughtiness. He was the principal person in 
the establishment while he yet trundled hoops ; 
and long before he discarded jackets had 
assumed his position as sole master of the 
manor-house—allowing, however, his mother 
to remain as sole mistress. 

He loved her very much, I think—better 
than horses, dogs, or guns; swore she was 
the kindest and dearest mother in England, 
and handsomer ten times over than any girl 
he knew. | 

At which the smiling mother would shake 
her head in credulous incredulousness. She 
rarely burdened him with caresses; perhaps 
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she had found out early that boys dislike 
them—at least he did: to others she always 
spoke of him as ‘‘ my son,” or ‘f Mr Rochdale ;” 
and her pride in him, or praise of him, was 
always more by implication than by open word. 
Yet all the house, all the village, knew quite 
well how things were. And though they were 
not often seen together, except on Sundays, 
when, year after year, she walked up the 
church-aisle, holding her little son by the 
hand; then, followed by the sturdy school-boy ; 
finally, leaning proudly on the youth’s proud 
arm,—every body said emphatically that the 
young squire was “ his mother’s own son;” 
passionately beloved, after the fashion of women 
ever since young Eve smiled down on Cain, 
saying, “I have gotten a man from the Lord.” 

So he grew up to be twenty-one years old. 

On that day Mrs Rochdale, for the first 
time since her widowhood, opened her house, 
and invited all the country round. The morn- 
ing was devoted to the poorer guests; in the 
evening there was a dinner-party and ball. 

I dressed her, having since my girlhood 
been.to her a sort of amateur milliner and 
lady’s-maid. I may use the word “ amateur” 
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in its strictest sense, since it was out of the 
great love and reverence I had for her that I 
had got into this habit of haunting the manor- 
house. And since love begets love, and we 
always feel kindly to those we have been kind 
to, Mrs Rochdale was fond of me. Through 
her means, and still more through herself, I 
gained a better education than I should have 
done as only her bailiff’s daughter. But that 
is neither here nor there. 

Mrs Rochdale was standing before the glass 
in her black velvet gown; she never wore any 
thing but black, with sometimes a gray or 
lilac ribbon. She had taken out from that 
casket, and was clasping on her arms and 
neck, white and round even at five-and-forty, 
some long-unworn family jewels. 

I admired them very much. 

“ Yes, they are pretty. But I scarcely like 
to see myself in diamonds, Martha. I shall 
only wear them a few times, and then resign 
them to my daughter-in-law.” 

“Your daughter-in-law? Has Mr Roch- 
dale—” 

“No,” (smiling) “Mr Rochdale has not 
made his choice yet; but I hope he will ere 
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long. A young man should marry early, 
especially a young man of family and fortune. 
I shall be very glad when my son has 
chosen his wife.” 

She spoke as if she thought he had no- 
thing to do but to choose, after the fashion 
of kings and sultans. 

I smiled. She misinterpreted my thought, 
saying with some little severity: 

“ Martha, you mistake. I repeat, I shall 
be altogether glad, even if such a chance were 
to happen to-day.” 

Ah, Mrs Rochdale, was ever any widowed 
mother of an only son “ altogether glad” 
when first startled into the knowledge that 
she herself was not his all in the world? 
that some strange woman had risen up, for 
whose sake he was bound to ‘‘leave father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife?” A 
righteous saying, but hard to be understood 
at first by the mothers. 

It afterwards struck me as an odd coin- 
cidence, that what Mrs Rochdale had wished 
might happen did actually happen that same 
night. 

The prettiest, and beyond all question the 
VOL. IT. N 
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“sweetest,” girl in all our county families,— 
among which alone it was probable or per- 
missible that our young squire should “ throw 
the handkerchief,” —— was Miss  Celandine 
Childe, niece and heiress of Sir John Childe. 
I was caught by her somewhat fanciful name, 
—after Wordsworth’s flower,—which, as I 
overheard Mrs Rochdale say, admirably ex- 
pressed her. 

I thought so too, when, peeping through 
the curtained ballroom-door, I caught sight 
of her, distinct among all the young ladies, 
as one’s eye lights upon a celandine in a 
spring meadow. She was smaller than any 
lady in the room—very fair, with yellow hair 
—the only real gold hair I ever saw. Her 
head drooped like a flower-cup; and her mo- 
tions, always soft and quiet, reminded one of 
the stirrings of a flower in the grass. Her 
dress—as if to humour the fancy, or else 
Nature herself did so by making that colour 
most suitable to the girl’s complexion—was 
some gauzy stuff, of a soft pale-green. Bright, 
delicate, innocent, and fair, you could hardly 
look at her without wishing to take her up 
in your bosom like a flower. 
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The ball was a great success. Mrs Roch- 
dale came up to her dressing-room long after 
midnight, but with the bright glow of mater- 
nal pride still burning on her cheeks. She 
looked quite young again, forcing one to 
acknowledge the fact constantly avouched by 
the elder generation, that our mothers and 
grandmothers were a great deal handsomer 
than we. Certainly, not a belle in the ball- 
room could compare with Mrs Rochdale in 
my eyes. I should have hked to have told 
her so. In a vague manner I said some- 
thing which slightly approximated to my 
thought. 


Mrs Rochdale answered, innocent of the 


compliment, ‘Yes, I have seen very lovely 
women in my youth. But to-mght my son 
pointed out several whom he admired—one 
in particular.” 

“Was it Miss Childe, madam ?” 

“How acute you are, little Martha! How 
could you see that?” 

I answered, rather deprecatingly, that, from 
the corner where I was serving ices, I had 
heard several people remark Mr Rochdale’s 
great attention to Miss Childe. 

N 2 


a 
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“Indeed !” with a slight sharpness of accent. 
A moment or two after she added, with 
some hauteur, ‘You mistake, my dear; Mr 
Rochdale could never be so uncourteous as 
to pay exclusive attention to any one of his 
guests; but Miss Childe is a stranger in the 
neighbourhood.” After a pause: “She is a 
most sweet-looking girl. My son said so to 
me, and—lI perfectly agreed with him.” 

I let the subject drop—nor did Mrs 
Rochdale resume it. 

A month after I wondered if she knew 
what all the servants at the manor-house and 
all the villagers at Thorpe soon knew quite 
well, and discussed incessantly in butler’s 
pantries and kitchens, over pots of ale and 
by cottage-doors—that our young squire from 
that day forward gave up his shooting, his 
otter-hunting, and even his coursing, and 
“went a-courting” sedulously for a whole 
month to Ashen Dale. 

Meanwhile Sir John and Miss Childe came 
twice to luncheon. I saw her, pretty crea- 
ture! walkmg by Mrs Rochdale’s side to feed 
the swans, and looking more like a flower 
than ever. And once, stately in the family- 
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coach, which tumbled over the rough roads; 
two hours there and two hours back, shaking 
the old coachman almost to pieces, did Mrs 
and Mr Rochdale drive over to a formal 
dinner at Ashen Dale. 

Finally, in the Christmas-week, after an 
interval of twenty lonely Christmasses past 
and gone, did our lady of the manor prepare 
to pay to the same place a three-days’ visit 
—such as is usual among county families— 
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the “ rest-day, the pressed-day,’ and the day 
of departure. 

I was at the door when she came home. 
Her usually bright and healthy cheeks were 
somewhat pale, and her eyes glittered; but 
her eyelids were heavy, as with long pressing 
back of tears. Mr Rochdale did not drive, 
but sat beside her; he too seemed rather 
grave. He handed her out of the carriage 
carefully and tenderly. She responded with 
a fond smile. Mother and son went up the 
broad staircase arm-in-arm. 

That night the servants who had gone 
to Ashen Date talked “it” all over with the 
servants who had stayed at home; and every 
point was satisfactorily settled, down to the 
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bride’s fortune and pin-money, and whether 
she would be married in Brussels or Honiton 
lace. 

Yet still Mrs Rochdale said nothing. She 
looked happy, but pale, constantly pale. The 
squire was in the gayest spirits imaginable. 
He was, as I have said, a very handsome 
and winning young fellow; rather variable 
in his tastes, and easily guided, some people 
said—but then it was always the old who 
said it, and nobody minded them. We thought 
Miss Celandine Childe was the happiest and 
luckiest girl imaginable. 

She looked so when, after due time, the 
three-days’ visit was returned; after which 
Sir John departed, and Miss Childe stayed 
behind. 

That evening—it was just the time of 
year when “evenings” begin to be perceptible, 
and in passing the drawing-room door I had 
heard the young master say something to 
Miss Childe about “primroses in the woods” 
—that evening I was waiting upon Mrs 
Rochdale’s toilet. She herself stood at the 
-oriel window. It was after dinner—she had 
come up to her room to rest. 
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« Look here, Martha.” 

She pointed to the terrace-walk leading 
to the pool. There were the two young 
people sauntering slowly past—he gazing 
down on her, she with her eyes drooped low, 
low to the very ground. But her arm rested 
in his, in a safe, happy, clinging way, as 
knowing it had a right there to rest for 
emer. 

“It is so, Mrs Rochdale ?” 

“ Ay, Martha. What do you think of 
my—my children ?” 

A few tears came to her eyes,—a few 
quivers fluttered over and about her mouth ; 
but she gazed still—she smiled still. 

“ Are you satisfied, madam ?” 

“Quite. It is the happiest thing in the 
world—for him. They will be married at 
Christmas.” 

“And you—” 

She put her hands softly on my lips, and 
said, smiling, ‘‘ Plenty of time to think of 
that—plenty of time.” 

After this day she gradually grew less 
pale, and recovered entirely her healthy, cheer- 
ful tone of mind. It was evident that she 
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soon began to love her daughter elect very 
much—as indeed, who could help it ?—and 
that by no means as a mere matter of form 
had she called them both “my children.” 

For Celandine, who had never known a 
mother, it seemed as if Mrs Rochdale were 
almost as dear to her as her betrothed. The 
two ladies were constantly together; and in 
them the proverbially formidable and all but 
impossible possibility bade fair to be realised, 
of a mother and daughter-in-law as united as 
if they were of the same flesh and blood. 

The gossips shook their heads and said, 
“Tt would’nt last.” I think it would. Why 
should 1t not? They were two noble, tender, 
unselfish women. Either was ready to love 
any thing he loved—to renounce anything to 
make him happy. In him, the lover and son, 
was their meeting-point, in him they learned 
to love one another. 

Strange that women cannot always sce this. 
Strange that a girl should not, above all but 
her own mother, cling to the mother of him 
she loves—the woman who has borne him, 
nursed him, cherished him, suffered for him 
more than any living creature can suffer, ex- 
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cepting—ay, sometimes not even excepting— 
his wife. Most strange, that a mother, who 
would be fond and kind to any thing her 
boy cared for,—his horse or his dog,—should 
not, above all, love the creature he loves 
best in the world, on whom his happiness, 
honour, and peace, are staked for a lifetime. 
Alas, that a bond so simple, natural, holy, 
should be found so hard as to be almost 
impossible—even among the good women of 
this world! Mothers, wives,—whose fault 1s 
it? Is it because each exacts too much for 
herself, and too little for the other,—one for- 
getting that she was ever young, the other 
that she will one day be old? Or that in 
the tenderest women’s devotion lurks a some- 
thing of jealousy, which blinds them to the 
truth—as true in love as in charity—that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive’ ? 
Perhaps I, Martha Stretton, spinster, have 
no right to discuss this question. But one 
thing I will say: that I can forgive much to 
an unloved daughter-in-law,—to an unloving 
one, nothing. 

And now, from this long digression,— 
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which is not so irrelevant as it at first may 
seem,—let me return to my story. 

The year grew and waned. Mrs Roch- 
dale said to me, when it was near its closing, 
that it had been one of the happiest years 
she had ever known. 

I believe. it was. The more so as, lke 
many a season of great happiness, it began 
with a conquered pang. But of this no one 
ever dared to hint; and perhaps the mother 
now would hardly have acknowledged, even 
to herself, that it had temporarily existed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE young people were to have been 
married at Christmas; but early in Decem- 
ber the long-invalided Lady Childe died. 
This deferred the wedding. The lover said, 
loudly and often, that it was “very hard.” 
The bride-elect said nothing at all. Conse- 
quently every lady’s-maid and woman-servant 
at the manor-house, and every damsel down 
the village, talked over Miss Childe’s hard- 
heartedness ; especially as, soon after, she 
went travelling with poor broken-hearted Sir 
John Childe, thereby parting with her be- 
trothed for three whole months. 

But I myself watched her about the 
manor-house the last few days before she 
went away. O Lemuel Rochdale, what had 
you deserved, that heaven should bless you 
with the love of two such women—mother 
and bride ! 
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Celandine went away. The manor-house 
was very dull after she was gone. Mrs 
Rochdale said she did not wonder that her 
son was absent a good deal—it was natural. 
But this she only said to me. To others, she 
never took any notice of his absence at all. 

These absences continued,—lengthened. In 
most young men they would have been unre- 
marked; but Lemuel was so fondly attached 
to his mother, that he rarely in his life had 
spent his evenings away from home and her. 

Now, in the wild March nights, in the soft 
April twilights, in the May moonlights, Mrs 
Rochdale sat alone in the great drawing-room, 
where they had sat so happily last year—all 
three of them. | 

She sat, grave and quiet, over her book or her 
knitting, still saying—if she ever said any thing 
—that it was quite ‘ natural” her son should 
amuse himself abroad. 

Once I heard her ask him, “ Where he had 
been to-night ?” 

He hesitated ; then said, “ Up the village, 
mother.” 

“ What, again? How fond you are of 
moonlight walks up the village !” 
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“Am I?” whipping his boots with his cane. 
“Why, mother, moonlight is—very pretty, you 
know; and the evenings here are—so long.” 

“True.” His mother half sighed. “But 
soon, you know, Celandine will be back.” 

It might have been my mistake, but I 
thought the young man turned scarlet, as, 
whistling his dog, he hastily quitted the room. 

“ How sensitive these lovers are!” said Mrs 
Rochdale, smiling. _ ‘‘ He can hardly bear to 
hear her name. Ido wish they were married.” 

But that wish was still further deferred. Sir 
John Childe, fretful, ailing, begged another six 
months before he lost his niece. They were 
young; and he was old, and had not long to 
live. Besides, thus safely and happily be- 
trothed, why should they not wait ? A year 
more or less was of little moment to those who 
were bound together firm and sure, in good and 
ill, for a life-time. Nay, did she not from the 
very day of her betrothal feel herself Lemuel’s 
faithful wife ? 

Thus, Mrs Rochdale told me, did Celandine 
urge—out of the love which in its completeness 
hardly recognised such a thing as separation. 
Her mother that was to be, reading the passage 
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out of her letter, paused, silenced by satin: 
tears. 

The lover consented to this further delay. 
He did not once say that it was “ very hard.” 
Again Mrs Rochdale began to talk, but with a 
tone of fainter certainty, about their utig 
married next Christmas. 

Meanwhile the young squire appeared quite 
satisfied ; shot, fished, lounged about his 
property as usual, and kept up his spirits 
amazingly. 

He likewise took his moonlight walks up 
the village with creditable persistency. Once 
or twice I heard it whispered about that he did 
not take them alone. 

But every one in the neighbourhood so liked 
the young squire, and so tenderly honoured his 
mother, that it was some time before the 
faintest of these ill whispers reached the ear of 
Mrs Rochdale. 

I never shall forget the day she heard it. 

She had sent for me to help her in gathering 
her grapes; a thing she often liked to do 
herself, giving the choice bunches to her own 
friends, and to the sick poor of her neighbours. 
She was standing in the vinery when I came. 
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One moment’s glance showed me something 
was amiss, but she stopped the question ere it 
was well out of my lips. 

“No, nothing, Martha. This bunch—cut 
it while I hold it.” 

But her-hand shook so that the grapes fell 
and were crushed, dyeing purple the stone-floor. 
I picked them up—she took no notice. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her head. 
“Tam tired. We will do this another day.” 

I followed her across the garden to the 
hall-door. Entering, she gave orders to have 
the carriage ready immediately. 

“I will take you home, Martha. I am 
going to the village.” 

Now the village was about two miles distant 
from the manor-house,—a mere cluster = of 
cottages ; among which were only three decent 
dwellings—the butcher’s, the baker’s, and the 
schoolhouse. Mrs Rochdale rarely drove 
through ‘Thorpe,—still more rarely did she 
stop there. 

She stopped now—it was some message 
at the schoolhouse. Then, addressing the 
coachman,— 

“Drive on—to the baker’s shop.” 
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Old John started—touched his hat hurriedly. 
I saw him and the footman whispering on the 
box. Well I could guess why ! 

“The bakers, Mrs Rochdale ?—Cannot I 
call ?—Indeed, it is a pity you should take 
that trouble.” 

She looked me full in the face;—I felt 
myself turn crimson. 

“Thank you, Martha; but I wish to go 
myself.” 

I ceased. But I was now quite certain 
she knew, and guessed I knew also, that 
which all the village were now talking about. 
What could be her motive for acting thus? 
Was it to show her own ignorance of the 
report? No, that would have been to imply 
a falsehood; and Mrs Rochdale was stanchly, 
absolutely true in deed as in word. Or was 
it to prove them all liars and scandal-mongers, 
that the lady of the manor drove up openly 
to the very door where— 

Mrs Rochdale startled me from my thoughts 
with her sudden voice, sharp and clear. 

“He is a decent man, I believe,—Huine, the 
baker ?” 


“Yes, madam.” 
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“He has—a daughter, who—waits in the 
shop ?” s 

“Yes, madam.” 

She pulled the check-string with a quick 
jerk, and got out. Two small burning spots 
were on either cheek; otherwise she looked 
herself—her tall, calm, stately self. 

I wondered what Nancy thought of her 
—handsome Nancy Hine, who was laughing 
in her free loud way behind the counter, 
but who, perceiving the manor-house carriage, 
stopped, startled. 

I could see them quite plainly through the 
shop-window—the baker’s daughter and the 
mother of the young squire. I could see 
the very ghtter in Mrs Rochdale’s eyes, as, 
giving in her ordinary tone some domestic 
order, she took the opportunity of gazing 
steadily at the large, well-featured girl, who 
stood awkward and painfully abashed, nay, 
blushing scarlet; though people did say that 
Nancy Hine was too clever a girl to have 
blushed since she was out of her teens. 

I think they belied her—I think many 
people belied her, both then and afterward. 
She was “clever’—much cleverer than most 
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girls of her station; she looked bold and 
determined enough, but neither unscrupulous 
nor insincere. 

During the interview, which did not last 
two minutes, I thought it best to stay out- 
side the door. Of course, when Mrs Roch- 
dale re-entered the carriage, I made no remark. 
Nor did she. 

She gave me the cake for the school-children. 
From the wicket I watched her drive off, 
just catching through the carriage-window her 
profile, so proudly cut, so delicate and refined. 

That a young man, born and reared of such 
a mother, with a lovely fairy creature like 
Celandine for his own, his very own, could 
ever lower his tastes, habits, perceptions, to 
court—people said even to wim—unlawfully, 
a common village-girl, handsome, indeed, but 
with the coarse blousy beauty which at thirty 
might be positive uglness—surely—surely it 
was impossible! It could not be true what they 
said about young Mr Rochdale and Nancy 
Hine. 

I did not think his mother believed it 
either; if she had, could she have driven 
away with that quiet smile on her mouth, 
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left by her last kind words to the school 
children and to me? 

The young squire had gone to Scotland 
the day before this incident occurred. He 
did not seem in any hurry to return; not 
even when, by some whim of the old baronet’s, 
Sir John Childe and his niece suddenly re- 
turned to Ashen Dale. 

Mrs Rochdale drove over there immediately, 
and brought Celandine back with her. The 
two ladies, elder and younger, were gladly seen 
by us all, going about together in their old 
happy ways, lingering in the greenhouse, driving 
and walking, laughing their well-known merry 
laugh when they fed the swans of an evening 
in the pool. 

There might have been no such things in 
the world as tale-bearers, slanderers, or— 
bakers’ daughters. 

Alas! this was only for four bright days— 
the last days when I ever saw Mrs Rochdale 
looking happy and young, or Celandine Childe 
light-hearted and bewitchingly fair. 

On the fifth, Sir John Childe’s coach drove 
up to the manor-house, not lazily, as it gene- 
rally did, but with ominously thundering 
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wheels. He and Mrs Rochdale were shut up 
in the library for two full hours. Then she 
came out, walking heavily, with a kind of 
mechanical strength, but never once drooping 
her head or her eyes, and desired me to go 
and look for Miss Childe, who was reading in 
the summer-house. She waited at the hall- 
door till the young lady came in. 

“ Mamma!” Already she had begun, by Mrs 
Rochdale’s wish, to give her that fond name. 
But it seemed to strike painfully now. 

“Mamma, is anything the matter?” and, 
turning pale, the girl clung to her arm. 

‘Nothing to alarm you, my pet; nothing 
that I care for—not I. I know it is false— 
wholly false; it could not but be.” Her tone, 
warm with excitement, had nevertheless more 
anger in it than fear. Celandine’s colour 
returned. 

“Tf it be false, mamma, never mind it,” 
she said in her fondling way. “But what is 
this news ?” 

“Something that your uncle has heard. 
Something he insists upon telling you. Let 
him. It cannot matter either to you or to me. 


Come, my child.” 
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What passed in the library of course never 
transpired ; but about an hour after I was sent 
for to Mrs Rochdale’s dressing-room. 

She sat at her writing-table. There was a 
firm, hard, almost fierce expression in her eyes, 
very painful to see. Yet when Celandine 
glided in, with that soft step and white face, 
Mrs Rochdale looked up with a quick 
smile. 

“ Has he read it? Is he satisfied with it ?” 
and she took, with painfully assumed carelessness, 
a letter newly written, which Miss Childe 
brought to her. 

The girl assented ; then, kneeling by the 
table, pressed her cheek upon Mrs Rochdale’s 
shoulder. 

“Let me write, mamma, just one little 
line, to tell him that I—that I don’t 
believe —” 

“Hush!” and the trembling lips were shut 
with a kiss tender as firm. ‘No; not a line, 
my little girl. JI, his mother, may speak of 
such things to him. Not you.” 

It did at the moment seem to me almost 
sickening that this pure fragile flower of a girl 
should ever have been told there existed such 
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wickedness as that of which not only Sir 
John Childe, but the whole neighbourhood 
now accused her lover; and which, as I after- 
wards learned, the baronet insisted should be 
at once openly and explicitly denied by Mr 
Rochdale, or the engagement must be held 
dissolved. 

This question his mother claimed her own 
sole right to put to her son; and she had put 
it in the letter, which now, with a steady hand 
and a fixed smile—half-contemptuous as it 
were—she was sealing and directing. 

“ Martha, put this into the post-bag yourself ; 
and tell Miss Childe’s maid her mistress will 
remain another week at the manor-house. Yes, 
my love, best so.” 

Then, sitting down wearily in the large arm- 
chair, Mrs Rochdale drew Celandine to her ; 
and I saw her take the soft small figure on 
her lap, like a child, and fold her up close in 
the grave, comforting silence of inexpressible 
love. 

It was a four-days’ post to and from the 
moors where Mr Rochdale was staying. 
Heavily the time must have passed with 
those two poor women, whose all was staked 
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upon him—upon his one little “yes” or 


“no.” 

Sunday intervened, when they both appeared 
at church—evening as well as morning. With 
this exception, they did not go out; and 
were seen but rarely about the house, except 
at dinner-time. Then, with her companion 
on her arm, Mrs Rochdale would walk down, 
and take her seat at the foot of the long 
dreary dining-table, placing Miss Childe on 
her right hand. 

The old butler said it made his heart 
ache to see how sometimes they both looked 
towards the head of the board—at the empty 
chair there. 

The fifth day came and passed. No letters. 
The sixth likewise. In the evening, his 
mother ordered Mr Rochdale’s chamber to be 
got ready, as it was “not improbable” he 
might unexpectedly come home. But he 
did not come. 

They sat up half that night, I believe, 
both Mrs Rochdale and Miss Childe. 

Next morning they breakfasted together 
as usual in the dressing-room. As I crossed 
the plantation—for in my anxiety I made 
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business at the manor-house every day now 
—I saw them both sitting at the window, 
waiting for the post. 

Waiting for the post! Many a one has 
known that heart-sickening intolerable time; 
but few waitings have been like to theirs. 

The stable-boy came lazily up, swinging 
the letter-bag to and fro in his hands. 
They saw it from the window. 

The butler unlocked the bag as usual, 
and distributed the contents. 

“Heres one from the young master. 
Lord bless us, what a big un!” 

“Let me take it upstairs, William.” For 
I saw it was addressed to Miss Childe. 

Mechanically, as I went up stairs, my eye 
rested on the direction, in Mr Rochdale’s large 
careless hand; and on the seal, firm and 
clear, bearing not the sentimental devices he 
had once been fond of using, but his 
business-seal—his coat-of-arms. With a heavy 
weight on my heart, I knocked at the 
dressing-room door. 

Miss Childe opened it. 

“Ah, mamma, for me, for me!” And 
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with a sob of joy she caught and tore open 
the large envelope. 

Out of it fell a heap of letters— her 
own pretty dainty letters, addressed “ Lemuel 
Rochdale, Esq.” 

She stood looking down at them with a 
bewildered air; then searched through the 
envelope. It was blank—dguite blank. 

“ What does he mean, mamma? I—don’t 
—understand.” 

But Mrs Rochdale did. ‘“ Go away, Martha,” 
she said hoarsely, shutting me out at the 
door. And then I heard a smothered cry, 
and something falling to the floor like a 
stone. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue ladies did not appear at lunch. Word 
was sent down stairs that Miss Childe was 
“indisposed.” I could not by any means get 
to see Mrs Rochdale, though I hung about 
the house all day. Near dark I received a 
message that the mistress wanted me. 

She was sitting in the dining-room, without 
lights. She sat as quiet, as motionless, as a 
carved figure. I dared not speak to her; I 
trembled to catch the first sound of her 
voice—my friend, my mistress, my dear Mrs 
Rochdale ! 

“ Martha !” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“I wish, Martha ”—and there the voice 
stopped. 

I hardly know what prevented my saying 
or doing, on the impulse, things that the 
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commonest instinct told me, the moment 
afterwards, ought to be said and done by 
no one—certainly not by me—at this crisis, 
to Mrs Rochdale. So, with an effort, I 
stood silent in the dim light—as silent and 
motionless as herself. 

“I wish, Martha ”—and her voice was 
steady now—“I wish to send you on a 
message, which requires some one whom I 
can implicitly trust.” 

My heart was at my lps; but of course 
I only said, “ Yes, madam.” 

“J want you to go down to the village, to 
the—the—young person at the baker’s shop. 

‘Nancy Hine.” 

“Ts that her name? Yes, I remember; 
Nancy Hine. Bring her here—to the manor- 
house; without observation, if you can.” 

“'To-night, madam ?” 

“ To-mght. Make any excuse you choose; 
or rather, make no excuse at all. Say Mrs 
Rochdale wishes to speak to her.” 

“Anything more ?’ I asked softly, after a 
considerable pause. 

‘Nothing more. Go at once, Martha.” 

I obeyed implicitly. Much as this my 
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mission had surprised, nay, startled me, I 
knew Mrs Rochdale always did what was 
wisest, best to do, under the circumstances. 
Alse, that her combined directness of purpose 
and strength of character often led her to 
do things utterly unthought of by a weaker 
or less single-hearted woman. 

Though a misty September moonlight, I 
walked blindly on in search of Nancy 
Hine. 

She was having a lively gossip at the bake- 
house-door. The fire showed her figure 
plainly. Her large rosy arms, whitened with 
flour, were crossed over her decent working-gown. 
People allowed—even the most censorious— 
that Nancy was, in her own home, an active 
industrious lass, though too much given to 
dress of Sundays, and holding herself rather 
above her station every day. 

“Nancy Hine, I want to speak with you a 
minute.” 

“O, do you, Martha Stretton? Speak out, 
then. No secrets here.” 

Her careless, not to say rude, manner 
irritated me. I just turned away and walked 
down the village. I had not gone many 
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yards when Nancy’s hand was on my shoulder ; 
and with a loud laugh at my sudden start, 
she pulled me by a back door into the 
shop. 

“ Now then ?” 

The baker’s daughter folded her arms in a 
rather defiant way. Her eyes were bright 
and open. There was in her manner some 
excitement, coarseness, and boldness; but 
nothing unvirtuous—nothing to mark the 
fallen girl whom her neighbours were pointing 
the finger at. I could not loath her quite 
as much as I had intended. 

“Now thew?” she repeated. 

I delivered Mrs Rochdale’s message, word 
for word. 

Nancy seemed a good deal surprised—not 
shocked, or alarmed, or ashamed—merely 
surprised. 

“Wants me, does she? Why?” 

owe did not say.” 

“But you guess, of course. Well, who 
cares? Not I.” 

Yet her brown handsome face changed 
colour. Her hands nervously fidgeted about 
—taking off her apron, “making herself 
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decent,” as she called it. Suddenly she 
stopped. 

“ Has there been any letter—any news—from 
young Mr Rochdale.” 

“I beleve there has; but that is no 
business of—” 

“ Mine, you mean, eh? Come, don’t be 
so sharp, Martha Stretton. PI go with 
you, only let me put on my best bonnet 
first.” 

“Nancy “Hine,” I «burst out, “do ou 
think it can matter to Mrs Rochdale whether 
you go in a queen’s gown or a beggar’s rags, 
except that the rags might suit you best? 
Come as you are.” 

“T will,’ cried Nancy, glaring in my 
face; “and you, Martha, keep a civil tongue, 
will you? My father’s daughter is as good 
as you, or your mistress either. Get out 
of the shop. I'll follow ’ee. I bean’t 
afeard.”’ 

That broad accent—broadening as she 
got angry—those abrupt awkward gestures! 
—what could the young squire, his mother’s’ 
son, who had lived with that dear mother all 
his days, have seen attractive in Nancy Hine ? 
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But similar anomalies of tastes have puzzled 
and will, puzzle, everybody—especially women, 
who in their attachments generally see clearer 
and deeper than men—to the end of 
time. 

Nancy. Hine walked in sullen taciturnity 
to the manor-house. It was already late— 
nearly all the household were gone to bed. 
I left the young woman in the hall, and 
went up to Mrs Rochdale. 

She was sitting before her dressing-room 
fire, absorbed in thought. In the chamber 
close by—in the large state-bed which Mrs 
Rochdale always occupied, where generations 
of Rochdales had been born and died—slept 
the gentle girl whose happiness had been so 
cruelly betrayed. For that the engagement 
was broken, and for sufficient cause, Mr 
Rochdale’s answer, or rather non-answer, to 
his mother’s plain lctter made now certain, 
almost beyond a doubt. 

“Hush ; don’t wake her,’ whispered Mrs 
Rochdale, hurriedly. ‘“ Well, Martha?” 

“The young woman—shall I bring her, 
madam ? ” 

“ What, here?” Words cannot describe 
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the look of repulsion, hatred, horror, which 
for a moment darkened Mrs Rochdale’s face. 
Perhaps the noblest human being, either man 
or woman, is born, not passionless, but with 
strong passions to be subjected to firm will. 
If at that moment—one passing moment— 
she could have crushed out of existence the 
girl who had led away her son—(for Nancy 
was older than he, and “no fool”)—I think 
Mrs Rochdale would have done it. 

The next instant she would have done 
nothing of the kind; nothing that a generous 
Christian woman might not do. 

She rose up, saying quictly, “ The young 
person cannot come here, Martha. Bring her 
into—let me see—into the drawing-room. 

There, entering a few minutes after, we 
found Mrs Rochdale seated on one of the velvet 
couches, just in the light of the chande- 
lier. 

I do not suppose Nancy Hine had ever been 
in such a briliant, beautiful room before. She 
was apparently quite stunned and dazzled by 
it; curtsied humbly, and stood with her arms 


wrapped up in her shawl, vacantly gazing about 
her. 
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Mrs Rochdale spoke. “ Nancy Hine, I 
believe, is your name?” 

“Yes, my lady. That is—um—yes, ma’am, 
my name is Nancy.” 

She came a little forwarder now, and lifted 
up her eyes more boldly to the sofa. In fact, 
they both regarded each other keenly and long 
—the lady of the manor and the village girl. 

I observed that Mrs Rochdale had resumed 
her usual evening-dress, and that no trace of 
mental disorder was visible in her apparel 
—scarcely even in her countenance. 

“T sent for you, Nancy Hine—(Martha, 
do not go away, I wish that there should be 
a witness to all that passes between this 
young woman and myself)—I sent for you 
on account of certain reports, more injurious 
to your character, if possible, than even to 
that of—the other person. Are you aware 
what reports I mean?” 

Wes, my lady, I be.” 

“That is an honest answer, and I like 
honesty,” said Mrs Rochdale, after a prolonged 
gaze at the face, now scarlet with wholesome 
blushes, of the baker’s daughter. With a 
half-sigh of relief, she went on. 

VOL. Il. P 
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“You must also be aware that I, as the 
mother of—that other person, can have but 
one motive in sending for you here,—namely, 
to ask a question which I more than any 
one else have a right to ask, and to have 
answered. Do you understand me?” 

“ Some’at.” 

“ Nancy,” she resumed, after another long 
gaze, as if struck by something in the young 
woman different from what she had expected, 
and led thereby to address her differently 
from what she had at first intended, — 
“Nancy, I will be plain with you. It is 
not every lady—every mother, who would 
have spoken with you as I speak now, 
without anger or blame—only wishing to 
get from you the truth. If I believed the 
worst—if you were a poor girl whom my son 
had—had wronged, I would still have pitied 
you. Knowing him and now looking at 
you, I do mot believe it. I believe you may 
have been foolish, light of conduct; but not 
guilty. Tell me—do tell me”’—and the 
mother’s agony broke through the lady’s 
calm and dignified demeanour-——“ one word 
to assure me it is so!” 
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But Nancy Hine did not utter that word. 
She gave a little faint sob, and then dropped 
her head with a troubled awkward air, as 
if the presence of Lemuel’s mother—speaking 
so kindly, and looking her through and 
through, was more than she could bear. 

That poor mother, whom this last hope 
had failed, to whom her only son now 
appeared not only as a promise-breaker, but 
the systematic seducer of a girl beneath his 
own rank—between whom and himself could 
exist no mental union, no false gloss of 
sentiment to cover the foulness of mere 
sensual passion—that poor mother sank back, 
and put her hand over her eyes, as if she 
would fain henceforth shut out from her 
sight the whole world. 

After a while, she forced herself to look 
at the girl once more,—who, now recovering 
from her momentary remorse, was busy 
casting admiring glances, accompanied with 
one or two curious smiles, around the draw- 
ing-room. 

“From your silence, young woman, I must 
conclude that I was mistaken ; that—but I 
will spare you. You will have enough to 
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suffer. There now remains only one question 
which I desire—which I am _ compelled— 
to ask: How long has this—this’—she 
seemed to choke over the unuttered word— 
“ lasted ?” 

“Dunnot know what you mean.” 

“JT must speak plainer, then. How long, 
Nancy Hine, have you been my son’s—Mr 
Rochdale’s—mistress ?” 

“Not a day—not an hour,” cried Nancy, 
violently, coming close to the sofa. “ Mind 
what you say, Mrs Rochdale. I’m an honest 
girl. I’m as good as you. I’m Mr Rochdale’s 
wife I” 

Mr Rochdale’s mother sat mute, and 
watched the girl take from a ribbon round 
her neck a ring—an unmistakeable wedding- 
ring, and slip it with a determined push on 
her large working-woman’s finger. This 
done, she thrust it right in the lady’s sight. 

Look’ee, what do ’ee say to that? He 
put it there. All your anger cannot take it 
off. I am Mrs Lemuel Rochdale, your son’s 
wife.” 

“ Ah!” shrinking from her. But the next 
minute the true womanly feeling came into 
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the virtuous mother’s heart. ‘Better this 
—than—what they said.= Better a thousand 
times. Thank God.” 

With a sigh, long and deep, she sat down, 
and again covered her eyes, as if trying to 
realise the amazing—impossible truth. Then 
she said slowly, “ Martha, I think this ”—she 
hesitated what name to give Nancy; finally 
gave no name at all—“ I think she had 
better go away.” 

Nancy, quite awed and moved—all her 
boldness gone, was creeping out of the room 
after me, when Mrs Rochdale called us 
back. 

“Stay; at this hour of the night it is not 
fitting that—my son’s wife—should be out 
alone. Martha, ask your father to see her 
safe home.” 

The baker’s daughter turned at the door, 
and said, “Thank’ee, my lady;” but omitted 
her curtsey this time. 

And Mrs Rochdale had found her daughter- 


in-law ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ere we knew what had happened, the 
whole dynasty at the manor-house was 
changed. Mrs Rochdale was gone; she left 
before her son returned from Scotland, and 
did not once see him. Mrs Lemuel Rochdale, 
late Nancy Hine, was installed as lady of the 
manor. 

Such a theme for gossip had not been 
vouchsafed our county for a hundred years. 
Of a surety they canvassed it over—talked it 
literally threadbare. 

Mrs Rochdale escaped it fortunately. She 
went abroad with Sir John and Miss Childe. 
All the popular voice was with her and against 
her son. ‘They said he had killed that pretty 
gentle creature—who, however, did not die, 
but lived to suffer—perhaps better still, to 
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overcome suffering; that he had broken his 
noble mother’s heart. Few of his old friends 
visited him; not one of their wives visited 
his wife. He had done that which many 
“ respectable ” people are more shocked at 
than any species of profligacy—he had made 
a low marriage. 

Society was harder upon him, harder than 
he deserved. At least they despised him and 
his marriage for the wrong cause. Not be- 
cause his wife was, when he chose her, a 
woman thoroughly beneath him in education, 
tastes, and feelings,—because from this in- 
feriority it was impossible he could have felt 
for her any save the lowest and most degrad- 
ing kind of love,—but simply because she 
was a village girl—a baker’s daughter ! 

Sw John Childe said to Lemuel’s mother, 
in a lofty compassion, the only time he was 
ever known to refer to the humiliating and 
miserable occurrence, ‘“ Madam, whatever her- 
self might have been, the disgrace would 
have been lightened had your son not married 
a person of such low origin. Shocking !—a 
baker’s daughter.” 
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“Sir John,” said Mrs Rochdale with dig- 
nity, “if my son had chosen a woman suitable 
and worthy of being his wife, I would not 
have minded had she been the daughter of 
the meanest labourer in the land.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Miss Martha!” called out our rector’s 
wife to me one day, “is it true, that talk I 
hear of Mrs Rochdale’s coming home?” 

“ Quite true, I believe.” 

“And where will she come to? Not to 
the manor-house ?” 

“Certainly not.” I fear there was a bitter- 
ness in my tone, for the good old lady 
looked at me reprovingly. 

“ My dear, the right thing for us in this 
world is to make the very best of that which, 
having happened, was consequently ordained 
by Providence to happen. And we often 
find the worst things not so bad, after all. 
I was truly glad to-day to hear that Mrs 
Rochdale was coming home.” 

“But not home to them,—not to the 
manor-house. She will take a house in the 
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village. She will never meet them, any more 
than when she was abroad.” 

“But she will hear of them. That does 
great good sometimes.” 

“When there is any good to be heard.” 

“T have told you, Martha, and I hope 
you have told Mrs Rochdale, that there zs 
good. When first I called on Mrs Lemuel, 
it was simply in my character as the clergy- 
man’s wife, doing what I believed my duty. 
I found that duty easier than I expected.” 

“ Because she remembered her position ”— 
(“Her former position, my dear,’ corrected 
Mrs Wood)—*“ because she showed off no 
airs and graces, but was quiet, humble, and 
thankful, as became her, for the kindness 
you thus: showed.” 

“Because of that, and something more. 
Because the more I have seen of her the more 
I feel, that though not exactly to be liked, she 
is to be respected. She has sustained tolerably 
well a most difficult part,—that of an igno- 
rant person suddenly raised to wealth ; envied 
and abused by her former class, utterly 
scouted and despised by her present one. 
She has had to learn to comport herself as 
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mistress where she was cnce an equal, and 
as an equal where she used to be an inferior. 
I can hardly imagine a greater trial, as re- 
gards social position.” 

“ Position? She has none. No ladies ex- 
cept yourself will visit her. Why should 
they ?” 

“My dear, why should they not? A 
woman who since her marriage has con- 
ducted herself with perfect propriety, befitting 
the sphere to which she was raised; has 
lived retired, and forced herself into no one’s 
notice ; who is, whatever be her shortcomings 
in education and refinement of character, a 
good wife, a kind mistress—” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ Simply because her husband is rarely 
absent a day from home; because all her 
servants have remained with her, and spoken 
well of her, these five years.” 

IT could not deny these facts. They were 
known to the whole neighbourhood. The 
proudest of our gentry were not wicked enough 
to shut their eyes to them, even when they 
contemptuously stared at Mrs Lemuel Rochdale 
driving drearily about in long summer after- 
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noons in her lonely carriage, with not a single 
female friend to pay a morning visit to, or 
suffer the like infliction from ;—not even at 
church, when quizzing her large figure and 
heavy gait,—for she had not become more 
sylph-like with added years,—they said she 
was growing “ crumbie,” like her father’s loaves, 
and wondered she would persist in wearing 
the finest bonnets of all the. congrega- 
tion. 

Nay, even I, bitter as I was, really pitied 
her, one sacrament-day, when she unwittingly 
advanced to the first “rail” of communicants ; 
upon which all the other “ respectable” 
Christians hung back till the second. After 
that the Rochdales were not seen again at the 
communion. Who could marvel ? 

It was noticed, by some to his credit, by 
others as a point for ridicule, that her husband 
always treated her abroad and at home with 
respect and consideration. Several times a 
few hunting neighbours, lunching at the manor- 
house, brought word how Mrs Lemuel Roch- 
dale had taken the muistress’s place at table, 
in a grave taciturn way, so that perforce every 

o ne had to forget entirely that he had ever 
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joked and laughed over her father’s counter 
with the ci-devant Nancy Hine. 

For that honest old father, he had soon 
ceased to give any trouble to his aristocratic 
son-in-law, having died quietly, —in a comfort- 
able and honourable bedroom at the manor- 
house too,—-and been buried underneath an 
equally comfortable and honourable headstone 
to the memory of “ Mr Daniel Hine ;” “ baker ” 
was omitted, to the great indignation of our 
village, who thought that if a tradesman could 
“carry nothing” else, he ought at least to 
carry the stigma of his trade out with him 
into the next world. 

Mrs Rochdale came home,—to the only 
house in the neighbourhood which could be 
found suitable. It was a little distance from 
the village, and three miles from the manor- 
house. Many, I believe, wished her to settle 
in some other part of the country; but she 
briefly said that she “ preferred” living here. 

Her jointure, and an additional allowance 
from the estate, which was fully and regularly 
paid by my father,— still Mr Rochdale’s 
steward, — was, I believe, the only link of 
association between her and her former home. 
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Nor did she apparently seek for more. The 
only possible or probable chance of her meeting 
the inhabitants of the manor-house was at 
Thorpe church; and she attended a chapel- 
of-ease in the next parish, which was, as she 
said, “nearer.” She fell into her old habits 
of charity,—her old simple life; and though 
her means were much reduced, every one, far 
and near, vied in showing her attention and 
respect. 

But Mrs Rochdale did not look happy. She 
had: grown much older,—was decidedly “ an 
elderly lady” now. Instead of her fair calm 
aspect, was a certain unquiet air, a perpetual 
looking and longing for something she did not 
find. For weeks after she came to her new 
house she would start at strange knocks, and 
gaze eagerly after strange horsemen passing 
the window, as if she thought, “he may come 
to see his mother.” But he did not; and after 
a time she settled down into the patient dignity 
of hopeless pain. 

Many people said, because Lemuel’s name 
was never heard on her lips, that she cherished 
an implacable resentment towards him. That, 
I thought, was not true. She might have 
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found it hard to forgive him,—most mothers 
would; but did any mother ever find any 
pardon impossible ? 

She had still his boyish portrait hanging 
beside his father’s m her bedroom; and once, 
opening by chance a drawer usually kept 
locked, I found it contained—what ? Lemuel’s 
childish muslin frocks, his boyish cloth cap, 
his fishing-rod, and an old book of flies. 

After that, who could believe his mother 
“ implacable ” ? 

Yet she certainly was a great deal harder 
than she used to be; harsher and quicker in 
her judgments; more unforgiving of little 
faults in those about her. With regard to 
her son, her mind was absolutely impenetrable. 
She seemed to have fortified and intrenched 
herself behind a strong endurance; it would 
take a heavy stroke to reach the citadel—the 
poor desolate citadel of the forlorn mother’s 
Heart. 

The stroke fell. None can doubt Who sent 
it nor why it came. 

Mrs Rochdale was standing at the school- 
house door, when my cousin’s lad George, who 
had been to see the hunt pass, ran hastily in. 
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“ O mother, the squire’s thrown, and killed.” 

‘ Killed!” Oë that shriek! May I never 
live to hear such another ! 

The tale, we soon found, was incorrect: 
Mr Rochdale had only been stunned, and 
seriously injured, though not mortally. But— 
his poor mother ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


For an hour she lay on the schoolhouse-floor, 
quite rigid. We thought she would never 
wake again. When she did, and we slowly 
made her understand that things were not as 
fatal as she feared, she seemed hardly able to 
take in the consolation. 

“My bonnet, Martha, my bonnet! I 
must go to him.” But she could not even 
stand. 

I sent for my father. He came, bringing 
with him Dr Hall, who had just left Mr 
Rochdale. 

Our doctor was a good man, whom every 
body trusted. At sight of him, Mrs Rochdale 
sat up and listened—we all listened; no 
attempt at cold or polite disguises now—to 
his account of the accident. It wasa simple 
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fracture, curable by a few weeks of perfect 
quiet and care. 

“ Above all, my dear madam, quvet,”—for 
the doctor had seen Mrs Rochdale’s nervous 
fastening of her cloak, and her quick glance 
at the door, “I would not answer for 
the results of even ten minutes’ mental agita- 
tion.” 

Mrs Rochdale comprehended. A spasm, 
sharp and keen, crossed the unhappy mother’s 
face. With a momentary pride she drew 
back. 

“I assure you, Dr Hal, I had no— 
that is, I have already changed my inten- 
tion.” 

Then she leaned back, closed her eyes and 
her quivering mouth — fast — fast ! — folded 
quictly her useless hands; and seemed as if 
trying to commit her son, patiently and 
unrepining, into the care of the only Healer, 
—He “who woundeth, and His hands make 
whole.” 

At last she asked suddenly, “Who is with 
him 2” 


“ His wife,” said Dr Hall, without hesitation. 
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“She is a good and tender nurse; and he is 
fond of her.” 

Mrs Rochdale was silent. 

Shortly afterwards she went home in Dr 
Hall’s carriage; and by her own wish I left 
her there alone. 


Q 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AFTER that dreadful day, every night and 
morning for five days I went up to the 
manor-house, and back again to Mrs Rochdale’s 
cottage, bringing tidings, and hearing the 
further report, never missed, which came to 
her through Dr Hall. It was almost always 
favourable; yet the agony of that ‘ almost” 
seemed to stretch the mother’s powers of 
endurance to their utmost limit—at times 
her face, in its stolid fixed quietness, had an 
expression half-imsane. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day— 
it was a rainy December Sunday, and 
scarcely any one thought of stirring out but 
me—I was just considering whether it was 
not time to go to Mrs Rochdale’s, when 
some person, hooded and cloaked, came up 
the path to our door. Jt was herself. 
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“Martha, I want you. No thank you: 
I will not come in.” 

Yet she leaned a minute against the 
dripping veranda, pale and breathless. 

“Are you afraid of taking a walk with 
me in this rain—a long walk? No? Then 
put on your shawl and come.” 

Though this was all she said, and I made 
no attempt to question her further, still I 
knew as well as if she had told me where 
she was going. We went through miry 
lanes, and soaking woods, where the partridges 
started up—whirring; across sunk fences, and 
under gloomy fir-plantations, till at last we 
came out opposite the manor-house. It 
looked just the same as in old times, save 
that there were no peacocks on the terrace, 
and the swans now never came near the 
house—no one fed or noticed them. 

“ Martha, do you see that light in my 
window? O my poor boy!” 

She gasped, struggled for breath, leaned 
on my arm a minute, and then went steadily 
up, and rang the hall-bell. 

“ I believe there is a new servant; he may 
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not know you, Mrs Rochdale.” I said, to 
prepare her. 

But she needed no preparation. She asked 
in the quietest way—as if paying an ordinary 
call—for “‘ Mrs Lemuel Rochdale.” 

“ Mistress is gone to lie down, ma’am. 
Master was worse, and she was up all night 
with him. JBut he is better- again to day, 
thank the Lord !” 

The man seemed really affected, as though 
both “ master” and “ mistress” were served 
with truer than lip-service. 

“ I will wait to see Mrs Lemuel,” said Mrs 
Rochdale, walking right into the library. 

The man followed, asking respectfully what 
name he should say. 

“ Merely a lady.” 

We waited about a quarter of an hour. 
Then Mrs Lemuel appeared—somewhat flut- 
tered, looking, in spite of her handsome dress, 
a great deal shyer and more modest than the 
girl Nancy Hine. 

“ I beg pardon, maam, for keeping you 
waiting; I was with my husband. Perhaps 
youre a stranger, and don’t know how ill he 
has been. I bheg your pardon.” 
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Mrs Rochdale put back her veil, and Mrs 
Lemuel seemed as if, in common phrase, 
she could have dropped through the floor.” 

“T daresay you are-surprised to see me 
here,’ the elder lady began; “still, you will 
well imagine, a mother—” She broke down ; 
It was some moments. before she could 
command herself to say, in broken accents, 
“T want to see—my son.” 

“That you shall, with pleasure, Mrs 
Rochdale,” said Nancy earnestly. “I thought 
once of sending for you; but—” 

The other made some gesture to indicate 
that she was not equal to conversation, and 
hastily moved up-stars — Nancy following. 
At the chamber-door, however, Nancy 
interrupted her— 

“Stop one minute, please. He has been 
so very ill; do let me tell him first, just 
to prepare—” 

“He is my son—my own son. You need 
not be afraid,’ said Mrs Rochdale, in tones 
of which I know not whether bitterness or 
keen anguish was uppermost. She pushed 
by the wife, and went in, 

We heard a faint cry, “O mother, my 
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dear mother!” and a loud sob—that was 
all. 

Mrs Lemuel shut the door, and sat down 
on the floor outside, in tears, I forgot 
she had been Nancy Hine, and wept with 
her. 

It was a long time before Mrs Rochdale 
came out of her sons room. No one 
interrupted them, not even the wife. Mrs 
Lemuel kept restlessly moving about the 
house,—sometimes_ sitting down to talk 
familiarly with me, then recollecting herself 
and resuming her dignity. She was much 
improved. Her manners and her mode of 
speaking had become more refined. It was 
evident, too, that her mind had been a good 
deal cultivated, and that report had not 
hed when it avouched sarcastically, that the 
squire had left off educating his dogs, and 
taken to educating his wife. If so, she 
certainly did her master credit. But Nancy 
Hine was always considered a “ bright” 
girl. 

Awkward she was still—large and gauche 
and underbred—wanting in that simple self- 
possession which needs no advantages of dress 
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or formality of manner to confirm the obvious 
fact of innate “ladyhood.” But there was 
nothing coarse or repulsive about her—nothing 
that would strike one as springing from that 
internal and ineradicable “ vulgarity,” which, 
being in the nature as much as in the bringing- 
up, no education or external refinement of 
manner can ever wholly conceal. 

I have seen more than one “lady” of un- 
deniable birth and rearing, who was a great 
deal more ‘‘ vulgar” than Mrs Lemuel Rochdale. 

We were sitting by the dining-room fire. 
Servants came, doing the day’s mechanical 
service, and brought in the tray. 

Mrs Lemuel began to fidget about. 

“Do you think, Miss Martha, she will stay 
and take some supper? Would she like to 
remain the night here? Ought I not to order 
a room to be got ready ?” 

But I could not answer for any of Mrs 
Rochdale’s movements. 

In process of time she came down, looking 
calm and happy—O, inconceivably happy !— 
scarcely happier, | doubt, even when, twenty- 
seven years ago, she had received her new-born 
son into her bosom—her son, now born again 
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to her in reconciliation and love. She even said, 
with a gentle smile, to her son’s wife: 

“ I think he wants you. Suppose you were 
to go up stairs?” 

Nancy fled like lightning. 

“ He says,” murmured Mrs Rochdale, look- 
ing at the fire, “that she has been a good 
wife to him.” 

“ She is much improved in many ways.” 

“ Most likely. My son’s wife could not 
fail of that,” returned Mrs Rochdale, with a 
certain air that forbade all further criticism on 
Nancy. She evidently was to be viewed 
entirely as “my sons wife.” 

Mrs Lemuel returned. She looked as if 
she had been crying. Her manner towards 
her mother-in-law was a mixture of gratitude 
and pleasure. 

“ My husband says, since you will not stay 
the night, he hopes you will take supper here, 
and return in the carriage.” 

“Thank you; certainly,’ And Mrs Roch- 
dale sat down—unwittingly, perhaps,—in her 
own familar chair, by the bright hearth. 
Several times she sighed; but the happy look 
never altered. And now, wholly and for ever, 
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passed away that sorrowful look of seeking for 
something never found. It was found. 

I think a mother, entirely and eternally sure 
of her son’s perfect reverence and love, need 
not be jealous of any other love, not even for 
a wife. There is, in every good man’s heart, 
a sublime strength and purity of attachment, 
which he never does feel, never can feel, for 
any woman on earth except his mother. 

Supper was served; Mrs Lemuel half- 
advanced to her usual place, then drew back, 
with a deprecating glance. 

But Mrs Rochdale quietly seated herself in 
the guest’s seat at the side, leaving her son’s 
wife to take the position of mistress and hostess 
at the head of the board. 

Perhaps it was I only who felt a choking 
pang of regret and humiliation at seeing my 
dear, my, noble Mrs Rochdale sitting at the 
same table with Nancy Hine. 

After that Sunday, the mother went every 
day to see her son. This event was the talk 
of the whole village: some worthy souls were 
glad; but I think the generality were rather 
shocked at the reconciliation. They “ always 
thought Mrs Rochdale had more spirit ;” 
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‘wondered she could have let herself down.” 
“ But of course it was only on account of his 
illness. She might choose to be ‘on terms’ 
with her son, but it was quite impossible she 
could ever take up with Nancy Hine.” 

In that last sentiment I agreed. But then 
the gossips did not know that there was a 
great and a daily-increasing difference between 
Mrs Lemuel Rochdale and “Nancy Hine.” 

I have stated my creed, as it was Mrs 
Rochdale’s, that lowness of birth does not 
necessarily constitute a low marriage. Also, 
that popular opinion was rather unjust to the 
baker’s daughter. Doubtless she was a clever 
ambitious girl, anxious to raise herself, and 
glad enough to do so by marrying the squire. 
But I beleve she was a virtuous and not 
unscrupulous girl, and I firmly beleve she 
loved him. Once married, she tried to raise 
herself so as to be worthy of her station ; to 
keep and deserve her husband’s affection. That 
which would have made a woman of meaner 
nature insufferably proud, only made Nancy 
humble. Not that she abated one jot of her 
self-respect—for she was a high-spirited crea- 
ture—but she had sense enough to see that 
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the truest self-respect lies, not in exacting 
honour which is undeserved, but in striving 
to attain that worth which receives honour 
and observance as its rightful due. 

From this quality in her probably grew the 
undoubted fact of her great influence over 
her husband. Also because, to tell the truth 
— (I would not for worlds Mrs Rochdale should 
read this page)—Nancy was of a stronger 
nature than he. Mild tempered, lazy, and kind, 
it was easier to him to be ruled than to rule, 
provided he knew nothing about it. This was 
why the gentle Celandine could not retain the 
love which Daniel Hine’s energetic daughter 
won and was never likely to lose. 

Mrs Rochdale said to me, when for some 
weeks she had observed narrowly the ways 
of her son’s household, ‘I think he is not 
unhappy. It might have been worse.” 

Thenceforward the gentry around Thorpe 
were “shocked” and “really quite amazed” 
every week of their lives. First, that poor 
Mr Rochdale, looking very iil, but thoroughly 
content, was seen driving out with his mother 
by his side, and his wife, in her most 
objectionable and tasteless bonnet, sitting 
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opposite. Secondly, that the two ladies, elder 
and younger, were several times seen driving 
out together,—only they two, alone! The 
village could scarcely believe this, even on the 
evidence of its own eyes. Thirdly, that on 
Christmas-day Mrs Rochdale was observed 
in her old place in the manor-house pew ; 
and when her son and his wife came in, 
she actually smiled ! 

After that everybody gave up the 


relenting mother-in-law as a lost woman! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THREE months slipped away. It was the 
season when most of our county families 
were in town. When they gradually re- 
turned, the astounding truth was revealed 
concerning Mrs Rochdale and her son. 
Some were greatly scandalised, some pitied 
the weakness of mothers, but thought that 
as she was now growing old, forgiveness was 
excusable. 

“But of course she can never expect US 
to visit Mrs Lemuel ?” 

“I am afraid not,’ was the rectors wife’s 
mild remark. ‘“ Mrs Rochdale is unlike 
most ladies; she is not only a gentlewoman, 
but a Christian.” } 

Yet it was observable that the tide of 
feeling against the squire’s “low” wife ebbed 
day by day. First, some kindly stranger 
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noticed publicly that she was “extremely 


’ to confirm which, by some 


good-looking ;’ 
lucky chance, poor Nancy grew much thinner, 
probably with the daily walks to and from 
Mrs Rochdale’s residence. Wild reports 
flew abroad that the squire’s mother,” with- 
out doubt one of the most accomplished 
and well-read women of her generation, was 
actually engaged in “improving the mind” 
of her daughter-in-law ! 

That some strong influence was at work 
became evident in the daily change creeping 
over Mrs Lemuel. Her manners’ grew 
quieter, gentler; her voice took a_ softer 
tone; even her attire, down, or rather up, 
to the much-abused bonnets, was subdued 
to colours suitable for her large and showy 
person. One day a second stranger actually 
asked “who was that distingué-looking 
woman?” and was coughed down. But 
the effect of the comment remained. 

Gradually the point at issue slightly 
changed ; and the question became: 

“I wonder whether Mrs Rochdale expects 
us to visit Mrs Lemuel ? ” 

But for Mrs Rochdale, though of course 
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she knew all about it,—for every body knew 
every thing in our village,—never vouchsafed 
the slightest hint one way or the other as 
to her expectations. 

Nevertheless the difficulty increased daily, 
especially as the squires mother had been 
long the- object of universal respect and 
attention from her neighbours. The ques- 
tiony “To visit or not to visit?” was 
mooted and canvassed far and wide. Mrs 
Rochdale’s example was strong; yet the 
“county people” had the prejudices of their 
class, and most of them had warmly re- 
garded poor Celandine Childe. 

I have hitherto not said a word of Miss 
Childe. She was still abroad. But though 
Mrs Rochdale rarely alluded to her, I often 
noticed how her eyes would brighten at 
sight of letters in the delicate handwriting 
I knew so well. The strong attachment 
between these two nothing had power to 
break. 

One day she sat poring long over one of 
Celandine’s letters, and many times took off 


her glasses,—alas! as I said, Mrs Rochdale 
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was an old lady now,—to wipe the dews from 
them. At length she called in a clear voice, 
‘“ Martha!” and I found her standing by the 
mirror smiling. 

“Martha, I am going to a wedding 

“Indeed! Whose, madam ?” 

“Miss Childe’s. She is to be married next 
week.” 

“To whom?” I cried, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment.” 

“Do you remember Mr Sinclair ?” 

I did. He was the rector of Ashen Dale. 
One of the many suitors whom, years ago, 
popular report had given to Miss Childe. 

“Was that really the case, Mrs Roch-’ 
dale ?” 

“Yes. Afterwards he became, and has 
been ever since, her truest, tenderest, most 
faithful friend. Now—” 

Mrs Rochdale sat down, still smiling, but 
sighing also. I, too, felt a certain pang, for 
which I blamed myself the moment after, 
to think that love can ever die and be buried. 
Yet surely the Maker of the human heart 
knows it best. One thing I know, and 
perhaps it would account for a great deal, 
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that the Lemuel of Celandine’s love was not, 
never had been, the real Lemuel Rochdale. 
Still— : 

Something in my looks betrayed me; for 
Mrs Rochdale, turning round, said decisively : 

“Martha, I am very glad of this marriage, 
deeply and entirely glad, She will be happy, 
—my poor Celandine !” 

And happy she always has been, I be- 
lieve. 

After Mrs Rochdales return from the 
wedding, she one day sent for me. 

“ Martha,’ —and an amused smile about 
her mouth reminded me of our lady of the 
manor in her young days, —“ I am going to 
astonish the village. I intend giving a din- 
ner-party. Will you write the invitations?” 

They were, without exception, to the “ best ” 
families of our neighbourhood. Literally the 
best—the worthiest; people, hke Mrs Roch-. 
dale herself, to whom “ position” was a mere 
clothing, used or not used, never concealing 
or meant to conceal the honest form beneath, 
the common humanity that we ali owe alike 
to father Adam and mother Eve. People 
who had no need to stickle for the rank 
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that was their birthright, the honour that 
was their due; whose blood was so thoroughly 
“gentle,” that it inclined them to gentle 
manners and gentle deeds. Of such—and 
there are not a few throughout our English 
Jand—of such are the true aristocracy. 

All Thorpe was on the gut vive respect- 
ing this wonderful dinner-party, for hitherto— 
gossip said because she could of course have 
no gentleman at the head of her table—Mrs 
Rochdale had abstained from anything of 
the kind. Now, would her son really take 
his rightful place at the entertainment? and 
af so, what was to be done with his wife? 
Could our “best”? families, much as they 
esteemed Mrs Rochdale, ever under any pos- 
sible circumstances be expected to meet the 
former Nancy Hine? 

I need not say how the whole question 
served for a week’s wonder; and how every 
body knew every other body’s thoughts and 
intentions a great deal better than “other 
bodies’ themselves. Half the village was 
out at the door or window, when on this 
memorable afternoon the several carriages 
were seen driving up to Mrs Rochdale’s house. 
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Within, we are quiet enough. She had 
few preparations,—she always lived in sim- 
ple elegance. Even on this grand occasion 
she only gave what cheer her means could 
afford—nothing more. Show was needless, 
for every guest was not a mere acquaintance, 
but a friend. 

Dressed richly, and with special care,—how 
well I remembered, that is, if I had dared 
to remember, another similar toilette !— Mrs 
Rochdale sat in her chamber. Not until 
the visitors were all assembled did she descend 
to the drawing-room. 

Entering there—she did not enter alone; 
on her arm was a lady, of about thirty; large 
and handsome in figure; plainly, but most 
becomingly attired ;—a lady, to whose man- 
ners or appearance none could have taken 
the slightest exception, and on whom any 
stranger’s most likely comment would have 
been—“ What a fine-looking woman! but 
so quiet.” 

This lady Mrs Rochdale at once presented 
to the guests, with a simple, unimpressive 
quietness, which was the most impressive 
effect she could have made,— 
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“My daughter, Mrs Lemuel Rochdale.” 

In a week, “every body” visited at the. 
manor-house. 

ts * * % # 

Perhaps I ought to end this history by 
describing the elder and younger Mrs Roch- 
dale as henceforward united in the closest 
sympathy and tenderest affection. It was 
not so: it would have been unnatural, nay, 
impossible. The difference of education, 
habits, character, was too great ever to be 
wholly removed. But the mother and daugh- 
ter-in-law maintain a sociable intercourse, even 
a certain amount of kindly regard, based on 
one safe point of union, where the strongest 
attachment of both converges and mingles. 
Perhaps, as those blest with a superabundance 
of faithful love often end by deserving it, Mr 
Rochdale may grow worthy, not only of his 
wife, but of his mother, in time. 

Mrs Rochdale is quite an old lady now. 
You rarely meet her beyond the lane where 
her small house stands; which she occupies 
still, and obstinately refuses to leave. But 
meeting her, you could not help turning 
back for another glance at her slow, stately 
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walk, and her ineffably beautiful smile. A 
smile which, to a certainty, would rest on the 
gentleman upon whose arm she always leans, 
and whose horse is ‘seen daily at her gate, 
with a persistency equal to that of a young 
man going a-courting. For people say in 
our village that the squire, with all his 
known affection for his good wife, is as 
attentive as any lover to his beloved old 
mother, who has been such a devoted mother 
to him. 

One want exists at the manor-house,— 
there are no children. For some things this 
is as well; and yet I know not. However, 
so it is; and since it is, it must be night to 
be. When this generation dies out, probably 
the next will altogether have forgotten the 
fact, that the last Mr Rochdale made what 
society ignominiously terms “a low mar- 
riage.” 


THE END. 
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“ James, the house is let.” 

“ Which ?” said Mr Rivers, never looking 
up from his dinner—for a dozen patients, 
scattered over a dozen square miles, were 
awaiting him. 

“ The house-—the Double House. The one 
that everybody thought would never get a 
tenant. But it has got one.” 

“ Who?” 

“ A Dr Merchiston, a physician ; but luckily 
for us, he does not practise. He is a man of 
large fortune.” 

‘* Married ?—children ? ” 

“JT really don’t know. But I should rather 
think not. Most family men would object to 
that very inconvenient house. It might suit 
an eccentric bachelor, who could live alone in 
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the one-half, and shut up his domestics in the 
other, locking the door of communication 
between. But for a mistress and mother of a 
family—dear me!—one might as well live in 
two separate houses. One never could hear 
the children cry of nights; and the maids might 
idle as much as they liked without——” 

Here I turned round, finding I was talking 
to the air. My husband had disappeared. It 
Was In vain to attempt to interest him about 
the Double House, or the people that were 
coming there, 

But as to the rest of our village—speculation 
ran wild concerning the new-comers. First, 
because a grave, dignified, middle-aged gen- 
tleman hike Dr Merchiston—of such composed 
and quiet manners, too—had chosen to live 
‘n this eccentric and uncomfortable mansion. 
(For, as before stated, it went by the name 
of the Double House, and consisted of two 
houses joined together by a covered passage 
and door of communication, each having its 
separate entrance, and being, in fact, a complete 
dwelling.) Secondly, because, when the fur- 
niture was sent in, it was discovered to be 
the appointments of two distinct habitations ; 
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namely, two drawing-rooms, two dining-rooms, 
two kitchens, and so on. ‘The wonder grew— 
when Dr Merchiston, accompanied by an elderly 
person, “ Mrs Merchiston’s maid” (there was 
a Mrs Merchiston, then!) inducted into the 
establishment two distinct sets of domestics ; 
two cooks, two housemaids, &c. 

And now everybody waited for the master 
and mistress, who, we learnt, had to make a 
long journey from London by post—for all this 
happened when I was a young married woman, 
more than forty years ago. I had my hands 
empty then—possibly, my head too, for I 
remember loitering about the whole day, and 
sitting lazily at parlour windows, just to catch 
ths first sight of my new neighbours. Nay, 
I will confess that when the chaise and four 
thundered past our house, I peeped from under 
the blind. 

In the carriage I saw only the elderly 
female servant, and a figure leaning back. Dr 
Merchiston was certainly not there. 

Half-an-hour afterwards he galloped past in 
the twilight to his own door, which closed 
upon him as quickly as it had, a short time 
before, closed upon the others. 
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“ Well, they are come,” said I to James 
that evening. 

“ Who ?” he ejaculated most provokingly. 

‘The Merchistons” of course. And nobody 
is a bit the wiser.” 

My husband put on his quaintest smile (a 
merry man, children, was your grandfather)— 
‘“ Never mind—there’s Sunday coming.” 

My hopes revived; I led a dull life in 
James’ long absences, and had been really 
anxious for a neighbour—a pleasant neigh- 
bour—a true gentlewoman. Yes, of course 
we should see the Merchistons at church on 
Sunday, for a large pew had been taken, 
cushioned and hassocked to perfection ; 
besides, the Doctor looked like a respectable 
church-going gentleman. 

And sure enough, when service began, 
above the high pew, distinct to the eye of the 
whole congregation, rose his tall head and 
shoulders. 

He was in the prime of life, though his 
hair was already, as we say of a September | 
tree, “turning.” He had a large well-shaped 
head, very broad across the crown, just where 
my grandson tells me hes the bump of 
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conscientiousness; but we never thought of 
such folly as phrenology in my days. For the 
face—I do not clearly remember the features, 
but I know the general impression conveyed 
was that of a strong will, capable of any 
amount of self-control or self-denial. The 
eyes, though honest and clear, had at times 
much restlessness in them; when steady and 
fixed, they were, I think, the saddest eyes I 
ever saw. His countenance was sickly and 
pale, though he flushed up once or twice 
on meeting the universal stare; which stare 
increased tenfold when he actually repeated 
audibly and devoutly the responses, which 
the Rubric enjoins on the congregation, and 
the congregation usually delegates to the 
charity-boys and the clerk. 

Except this we could find nothing extra- 
ordinary in Dr Merchiston’s appearance or 
behaviour. He sat in his pew, alone: he 
went out as he had entered, silently, quietly, 
and alone. In another pew sat two of the 
house-servants, and Mrs Merchiston’s maid. 
The lady herself did not come to church at 
all that day. 
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It was rather disappointing — since, by 
Apedale etiquette, no one could call on Mrs 
Merchiston until she had appeared at church. 
But we heard during the week that the 
Rector had called on Dr Merchiston. 

I tried to persuade Mr Rivers to do the 
same—it would be only kind and neigh- 
bourly. After half-an-hour’s coaxing, which 
apparently was all thrown away, he briefly 
observed— 

Peay» Pye dieen.” 

“Oh! do tell me all about it, from the 
very beginning. Which door did you knock 
at? The one with a brass plate, and ‘ Dr 
Merchiston? on it?” 

Ties” 

“And you saw him? You were shown 
up to the drawing-room—or the library? 
Which ? 

“ Library.” 

“Was he alone? Was he polite and plea- 
sant? Did you see his wife ? 

Two nods and a shake of the head were 
all the answer I received to these three 
questions. 
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“Dear me! How odd! I hope you in- 
quired after her? How did her husband say 
she was ?” 

« Quite well.” 

“ Nothing more ?” 

“Nothing more,” 

“Well—you are the most provoking man 
to get anything out of.” 

“And you, my Peggy, are one of those 
excellent women who will never cease trying 
hard to get out of a man things which he 
absolutely does not know.” 

I laughed; for what was the use of 
quarrelling ? Besides, didt I know all 
James’ little peculiarities before I married 
him ? 

“Just one question more, James. Hike 
they any children ?” 

“Didn't ask.” 

So the whole Merchiston affair stood 
precisely where it was—until the next Sun- 
day. Then, in the afternoon, as I walked 
to church, I saw a lady come quietly out of 
the Double House, at the left-hand door— 
not the one with the brass name-plate— 
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close it after her, and proceed alone across 
the road and down Church-alley. 

She paused a moment in the church- 
yard walk, which was very beautiful in the 
May afternoon, with the two great trees 
meeting overhead, and throwing chequers of 
light and shade on the path leading to the 
porch. She looked around as if she admired 
and enjoyed this scene, with its picturesque 
groups of twos and_ threes,—fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives, lingering about 
and talking till the chime of bells should 
cease. She looked apparently with a kindly 
interest on them all, and then, as if suddenly 
conscious that they looked back inquisitively 
at her, dropped her veil and hurriedly entered 
the church. 

I heard her asking the sexton in a low 
voice, which seemed to belong to a woman 
still young, “ which was Dr Merchiston’s 
pew ?” 

She was shown in, and then—being small 
of stature—she entirely vanished from my 
gaze, and that of the congregation. 

Could it be that this was Mrs Mer- 
chiston ? 
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I do not exaggerate when I say that I 
had six successive ‘ droppers-in” on the 
Monday morning—to my great inconveni- 
ence, for I was making my cowslip-wine—l 
should say my first attempt at this potent 
liquor—and that the sole subject of conver- 
sation was Mrs Merchiston. 

“What a tiny woman!” “ How plainly 
dressed ! why, her pelisse was quite old- 
fashioned.” “ Yet somebody said she was 
young.” “He does not seem above forty, 
either.” ‘“ How strange that he should let 
her go to church alone—the first time of 
her appearance, too !” 

Such were the comments, blended with a 
small quantum of lately-elicited facts, which 
reached me concerning my new neighbours. 
“Very odd people—exceedingly queer — 
ought to be inquired into,” was the general 
conclusion. All the village began to discuss © 
the Double House, the duplicate establish- 
ment, and the notable facts that, since their 
arrival, Dr Merchiston had. been seen out 
every day, Mrs Merchiston never; that Dr 
Merchiston had come to church, Mrs 
Merchiston staying at home, and vice verså. 

s 2 
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The result was, the Apedale ladies 
cautiously resolved to defer “visiting” the 
strangers a little longer, till assured of 
their respectability ; and I being myself a 
new comer, hating gossip, scandal, and 
censoriousness, with the virulence of warm- 
hearted, all-credulous youth, ily determined 
to call the next day. 

But first, of course, I asked my husband’s 
Jeave ; and gaining it, hazarded a question 
or two further, since James, from his pro- 
fession and long standing in the county, 
‘knew everybody and everything. 

“Who is he, Peg? I know no more 
than that he is Evan Merchiston, M.D., of 
the University of Glasgow.” 

“And Mrs Merchiston ?” 

“Was Barbara, only child of Thomas 
and Barbara Currie, late of Apedale in 
this county, who were drowned at sea in 
seventeen hundred and——” 

“Stop, stop! you are like an animated 
tombstone reading itself aloud. The very 
stone—I have seen it in our own church- 
yard. And so she was born at Apedale ? 
That accounts for their coming to settle here. 
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“Precisely. Anything more, Peg?” 

“No, James;” for I was ashamed of my 
own doubts, as if that soft, mild face I 
caught a glimpse of under the veil, and the 
manly, benevolent head which I had watched 
the previous Sunday, did not prove, despite 
all gossip, that the Merchistons were “ re- 
spectable,’—even in my sense of the word, 
which was wider than that of my neighbours. 
“A respectable man”—as James once said 
when he was courting me,—‘‘a respectable 
man is one who is always worthy of respect, 
because he always respects both himself and 
other people.” 

Perhaps it was to prove my own “re- 
spectability’ in this sense,—and justly I 
might respect myself—namely, the happy 
woman who was James Rivers’ wife,—that I 
dressed myself in my very best muslin gown 
of my own working, and my pretty green 
silk spencer and hat that my mother gave 
me when I was married, preparatory to calling 
on Mrs Merchiston. 

At the Double House arose a puzzle. 
There were two front doors, and which 
should I knock at? After some doubt, ł 
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thought I could not do better than follow in 
my husband’s steps, so I gave a summons at 
the door with the brass plate on it. 

A man, half valet, half groom, answered. 

“Is Mrs Merchiston at home ?” 

“I don’t know, maam; I will inquire, 
if you please. Will you be so kind as to 
knock at the other door?” 

Upon which, with some abruptness, he 
shut this one, and left me outside. 

“Well,” thought I, “ what can it signify which 
door I go in at? though ’tis rather odd, too.” 

However, I did as I was bidden, and 
was shown by a neat maid-servant into a 
very handsome — parlour—drawing-room you 
would call it now, but drawing-rooms had 
not then reached Apedale. 

By the appearance of a recently vacated 
sitting-room you can make a very good guess 
at its occupant. I soon decided that Mrs 
Merchiston was young, inclined to elegant 
tastes, especially music, that she had no 
children, was left «a good deal alone, and 
probably found herself in that  dreariest 
position for an active mind—that of a lady 
with nothing to do. 
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After a considerably long interval she 
appeared. Her welcome was courteous, 
even friendly, though not without a slight 
nervousness and hesitation. 

It certainly had not been her toilette that 
kept me waiting, for she was in the simplest 
possible morning-gown of nankeen, and her 
hair would not have taken a minute’s 
dressing, as it curled all round her head in 
natural, wavy curls like a child’s. Very 
childlike, too, were both the figure and face ; 
I could hardly believe that she must be, from 
the date of her parents’ death on the tomb- 
stone, nearly, if not quite, thirty years old. 
She was not exactly pretty, but the expression 
of her blue eyes was very beautiful, perfectly 
simple, trusting, guileless, and gay; she was, 
in short, just the sort of woman that I 
should have expected a grave man like Dr 
Merchiston to choose out from the world of 
much cleverer and lovelier women, and love 
deeply, perhaps even madly, to the end of 
his days. 

I was quite satisfied, nay, charmed with 
her. When we parted, after a much longer 
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chat than etiquette required, I invited her 
warmly to our house. 

“I shall be happy to come in a friendly 
way, but I believe Dr Merchison does not 
wish for much visiting.” 

This was the first time the Doctor’s name 
had entered into our conversation, so I 
politely inquired after his health, stating that I 
had seen him in church, and hoping I should 
soon have the pleasure of an introduction to 
him. I expected she would take the hint, 
send for her husband, and perform the desired 
introduction now. 

But Mrs Merchiston did nothing of the 
kind; she merely answered my inquiries as 
briefly as civility allowed, and evaded the 
subject. 

Curiosity was too strong ; I could not let 
it go. : 

“I hope sincerely that it is not on ac- 
count of illness that Dr Merchison abstains 
from visiting. My husband thought he 
looked in rather weak health.” 

“Does he look so? In weak health? Oh 


no—oh no!” 
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All the wife was indicated in that start— 
that flush—that paleness. Yet she had an- 
swered indifferently when I inquired after 
him; and in her conversation and the sur- 
roundings of this room there was no more 
trace of Dr Merchiston than if he never 
entered there, or indeed no longer existed. 
Likewise in her form of speech I had noticed 
not the habitual happy “ we 
married people learn to use, but the sad, in- 
voluntarily selfish “I” of spinsters and child- 
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less widows. It was incomprehensible. 

I hastened to atone for my inadvertence. 
“Indeed, my dear Mrs Merchiston, you need 
not be alarmed. It must be only his natural 
paleness, which strikes a stranger; while you 
who see him every day 

‘Oh, that is it—that is it,” she hurriedly 
answered, and took me to the window to 
show me her flowers. Very soon after, I 
departed. 


2) 





Some weeks passed; she returned my visit, 
and of course I paid a second. Several of 
our vilage wives and mothers called like- 
wise. It was always the same story: they 
had been received with courtesy, were 
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delighted with Mrs Merchiston, but no one 
ever saw her husband. And when the 
fathers of families one after another paid 
their respects to the Doctor, they likewise 
returned well pleased, pronounced him a plea- 
sant, good-hearted, gentlemanly fellow, but 
wondered that he never introduced them to 
his wife. 

Two dinner-parties were made for the new- 
comers, and the invitations accepted; but ere 
the first, Mrs Merchiston was “slightly in- 
disposed ;” and at the second, Dr Merchi- 
ston was “unavoidably absent on business.” 
So that to both dinners each came alone; 
nevertheless, the impression they severally 
left behind was that of “exceedingly nice 
people.” 

At this time I did not go out much; 
and some weeks after, your mother, children, 
was born. She cost me a long illness, al- 
most my life; but she throve well, and at 
last I recovered. Mrs Merchiston was among 
my first visitors. 

I was glad to see her, for she had been 
very kind. Many a basket of fruit and 
flowers had come from the Double House 
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to ours. I thanked her as warmly as I 
felt. 

“And your husband too—I do believe he 
has shot half the partridges in the county for 
my benefit—I have had so many; besides, it 
was he who rode twelve miles to fetch James 
that night they thought me dying.” 

“Was, it?” 

“Did you not know? Then do tell him, 
Mrs Merchiston, how much I thank him for 
his goodness—for the comfort, the help he 
was to my poor James! Ah, he could un- 
derstand what a husband feels when his wife 
is dying.” 

Mrs Merchiston stooped over the new cradle 
with the little one asleep. She did not speak 
a word. 

“But you will tell him,” pursued I, earnest 
in my gratitude. “What an excelent man 
he must be!” 

“He is;” she answered, in a tone evidently 
steadied carefully down, even to coldness. 
“It is always a pleasure to him to do a 
kindness to any one—May I look at the 
baby ?” 

She walked up and down the parlour, 
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lulling it on her arms. It nestled its wee 
face into her bosom. 

Nopal am not your mother, little one. 
Ah, no!” 

She gave the child back to me and turned 
away. Her eyes were full of tears. 

Then taking a chair by me, and softly 
stroking baby’s fingers, she said, ‘‘ Children, 
I believe, are a great responsibility and a 
heavy care; but I think it is a sadder thing 
still never to have had a child. There can 
be no love, no happiness, like a mother’s; it 
often atones for the loss of all other love—all 
other happiness.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, at times. Because motherhood 
must for ever take away the selfishness of 
grief. How could a woman feel selfish or 
desolate—how could she indeed know any 
personal grief at all, if she had a child ? 

“You are speaking less as a wife would 
feel than a widow. And you and I, Mrs 
Merchiston, cannot, need not, dare not, talk 
as widows.” 

“God forbid,” she said with a shiver. 

I took an early opportunity of sending baby 
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away, and talking of every-day things. I have 
great pity for a childless wife, unless, as rarely 
happens in this world, her marriage is so 
supremely happy that the brimming cup leaves 
not another drop to be desired. Yet even 
then its sweetness is apt to cloy, or become 
a sort of dual egotism, which feels no love, 
sympathises with no sorrow, and shares no 
joy, that is not strictly its own. Forgetting, 
perhaps, that perfect wedded union is not 
meant for the satisfaction of the two only, 
but also that from their oneness of bliss, they 
may radiate a wide light of goodness and bless- 
edness out upon the world. 

I rather wondered, knowing from report and 
from my own experience what good people the 
Merchistons were, that they did not both try 
more to live this life, which would certainly 
have made them happier than she, at least, 
appeared. Yet, as I said, I pitied her. No 
one can see the skeleton in his neighbour’s 
house, or the worm in his friend’s heart; yet 
we know, as our experience of life grows wider, 
that both must assuredly be there. 

Mrs Merchiston and I had a very pleasant 
chat; the baby had opened our hearts. We 
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were growing better than acquaintance—friends. 
We planned social evenings for the ensuing 
winter, in which, when he came in, Mr Rivers 
cordially joined. 

“ And I hope we shall see the Doctor too.— 
Madam,” continued he, breaking out into im- 
pressiveness, and discarding laconicism, “ there 
isn’t a man alive I respect more than your 
husband,” 

She coloured vividly, but merely observed 
“You are right,—I thank you.” 

We were all standing at our door, she 
being just about to take leave. Suddenly 
she drew back within. At that moment 
there passed close by—so close that he must 
have touched his wife’s dress—Dr Merchi- 
ston. 

He looked in, distinctly saw us ail, and 
we him. 

“ Doctor—Doctor,” cried my husband. 

In crossing the street, Dr Merchiston 
turned, bowed im reply, but did not stop. 

“Excuse me, I had something to say to 
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him,” cried James, and was off, without a 
glance at Mrs Merchiston. 


But when I looked at her I was really 
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alarmed. Her limbs were tottering, her 
countenance pale as death. I helped her 
back into the parlour, and made her lie 
down; but all my efforts could scarcely keep 
her from fainting. At length she said 
feebly— 

“Thank you, I am better now. It is very 
wrong of me. But I could not help it. Obh, 
Mrs Rivers,’—with a piteous, bewildered look, 
—‘‘if you had been his wife, and had not 
seen him for two whole years!’ 

_“ Him! Is it possible you mean your hus- 
band ?” 

“ Yes, my own husband—my dear husband ; 
who loved me when he married me. God 
knows what I have done that he should not 
love me now!— O me! what have I been 
saying ?” 

“ Never mind what you have been saying, 
my dear lady, I shall keep it all secret. There 
now, it will do you good to cry.” 

And I cried too, heartily. It seemed very 
dreadful. That young, fond, pretty creature, 
to live under the same roof as her husband, 
and not to have seen him for two whole years. 
Here was explained the mystery of the double 
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house—here was confirmation entire of those 
few straggling reports which, when I caught 
them flying abroad, I had utterly quenched, 
denied, and disbelieved. I was greatly shocked, 
and as was natural, I took the woman’s side 
of the question. 

“And I thought him so good, and you so 
happy! What deceivers men are!” 

“You are mistaken, Mrs Rivers, in one 
man at least,” she returned, with dignity ; 
‘your husband spoke truly when he said there 
was no man living more worthy of respect 
than Dr Merchiston.” 

“ He has not lost yours, then?” 

‘In no point.” 

‘And you love him still?” 

“ I do; God pity me—-I do.” She sobbed 
as if her heart were breaking. 

There was then but one conclusion to be 
drawn—one only reason for a good man’s thus 
mercilessly putting away his wife,—some error 
on her part, either known or imagined by him. 
But no, when I looked down on her gentle, 
innocent, childlike face, I rejected the doubt as 
impossible. Nor had I detected in her any of 
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those inherent, incurable faults of temper or of 
character, the ‘ continual dropping that weareth 
away the stone,” which, if divorce be ever 
justifiable for any thing short of crime, would 
have justified it in some marriages I have 
seen. 

“ Does anybody know? Not that I mind, 
but it might harm him. Mrs Rivers, do you 
think anybody at Apedale knows ? 

“ Alas, in a village like this, there can be 
no such thing as a secret.” 

She wrung her hands. “I thought so 
—I feared so. But he came to live in the 
country because the doctors said London 
ar was killing me. I wish it had killed me 
—oh J wish it had !” 

I have seen the look of despair in many 
a wronged, miserable wife’s eyes, but I never 
saw it so mournfully plam as in those of 
poor Barbara Merchiston. I took her to 
my arms, though she was older than I, 
and asked her to let me comfort her and 
be her friend, if she had no other. 

“ Not one—not one. But’—and she 
started back with a sudden fear—‘ you will 
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not be my friend by becoming an enemy to 
my husband ?” 

“JT have no such intention. I condemn 
him not: to his own Master let him stand 
or fall.” 

Probably this was harshly spoken, for she 
took my hand, saying imploringly, ‘‘ Pray 
do not misjudge either him or me. I was 
very wrong in betraying anything. But my 
life is so lonely. I am not strong; and this 
shock was too much for me. How ill he 
looked—how gray he has grown! Oh Evan, 
my poor husband !” 

To see her weeping there, without the 
slightest anger or wounded pride, roused both 
feelings in me. I determined to fathom this 
mysterious affair; and, braving the usual 
fate of those who interfere between man and 
wife-—namely, being hated by both parties, 
—to try and remedy it if I could. 

“Fell rae. my dear Mrs Merchiston== 
believe me it 1s from no idle curiosity I ask, 
how long has this state of things lasted ?” 

“ For five years.” 

‘Five years!” JI was staggered. “Entire 
separation and estrangement for five years! 
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And for no cause? Are you sure—oh 
forgive me if I wound you,—but are you 
sure there is no cause ?” 

“J declare before Heaven—none! He 
has never blamed me in word or deed.” 

“Nor given you reason to blame him?” 
said J, with a sharp glance, still strongly 
inclining to the rights of my own sex. 

“Me—blame him?—blame my husband ?”” 
she answered, with a look of half reproachful' 
wonder. ‘I told you he loved me.” 

“But love changes,” continued J, very 
cautiously, for it was hard to meet her large: 
innocent eyes, like a gazelle’s with your hand 
on its throat. ‘Men sometimes come to 
love other women than their wives.” 

She flushed indignantly all over her face: 
‘You wrong him—you wickedly wrong him. 
His life is, and always has been, as spotless 
as my own.” 

Well, thought I, I give it up. Either she 
is extraordinarily deceived, and the hypocrisy: 
of that man is such as never was man’s 
before, or the problem is quite beyond my 
solving. Yet—one more attempt. 

«Just a word. Tel me, Mrs Merchiston, 
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how and when did this sad estrangement 
begin ?” 

“Six months after our marriage. We 
married for love; we were both alone in the 
world; we were all in all to one another. 
Gradually he grew melancholy, I could not 
find out why; he said it would pass away in 
time. Then he had a fever—I nursed him 
through it. When he recovered—he—sent 
me away.” 

The brute! I thought. Just like a man! 
“But how?” I said aloud. “What reason 
did he give? What excuse could he 
offer ?” 

“None. He only wrote to me, when 
away on a short journey, and told me that 
this separation must be—that it was abso- 
lutely inevitable—that if I desired it he 
would leave me altogether—otherwise, it was 
his earnest wish we should still live under the 
same roof. But never, never meet.” 

“And you never have met ?” 

“Very rarely, only by the merest chance. 
Then he would pass me by, never lifting his 
gyes. Oncce—ait was in the first few weeks of 
our separation—I met him on the staircase. 
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I was different from what I am now, Mrs 
Rivers; very proud, outraged, indignant. I 
flung past him, but he caught me in his 
arms. I would not speak; I stood upright 
in his clasp like stone. ‘We have been 
happy, Barbara.’ ‘But never can be again,’ 
I cried passionately. ‘No,’ he said; al 
know that;—never again? He held me close, 
a moment or two, then broke from me. We 
have never met since.” 

Such was her story, which the more | 
dived into it, became the more incompre- ` 
hensible. No condemnatory evidence could 
be found against the husband; in all things 
Mrs Merchiston’s comforts were studied, her 
wishes gratified. She said it often seemed as 
if an invisible watch were kept over her, to 
provide against her least desire. I could only 
counsel the poor wife to patience, hope, and 
trust in God. 

She left me a little comforted. I asked 
her would she not stay? was she not afraid 
of meeting him in the street ? 

“Oh no,” she sighed, “he seems to 
know intuitively my goings out and my 
comings in. I never see him, never, not even 
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by chance. I cannot guess how it happened 
to-day. How ill he looked!” she added, 
recurring again to what seemed uppermost in 
her thoughts. ‘Mrs Rivers, will you entreat 
your husband to watch over him—to take 
care of him? Promise me you will.” 

I promised her, poor tender thing, and 
inwardly determined to watch him myself 
with a closer eye than that of my simple- 
hearted husband, to whom, of course, I told 
the whole matter. 

He, like me, was now fairly bewildered. 
“ Peggy,” he said, “‘hadn’t you better let the 
thing alone ?” 

“ Let it alone,” I cried, “ such cruel sorrow, 
such a flagrant wrong—Never.” 

“Well,” kissing me, “perhaps you are 
right, Peg, my dear. Happy folk ought to 
help the miserable.” 

I set to work. Woman’s wit is keen, and 
I had my share of the quality. 

We invited Dr Merchiston to our house; 
he came, at first rarely, then frequently. Of 
course Mrs Merchiston was always included 
in these invitations, and of course we received 


duly the formal apology. Gradually this 
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ceased, and he came still. He must have 
known that she came too, on other days: often 
he found books and work of hers lying about 
my table; yet his visits ceased not. He 
seemed to like to come, He and my husband 
became staunch friends, but as for me, despite 
his courtesy, my heart remained angry and 
sore against him. 

Yet I must confess that we found him 
all his wife fondly believed; a man of keen 
intellect, high principle, generous and tender 
heart. If I had not known what I did know, 
I should have avouched unhesitatingly that 
the world did not contain a nobler man 
than Dr Merchiston. Excepting of course, 
my James. 

For his manners, they were simple, natural 
kind; not in any way eccentric, or indicative 
of vice or folly. Among our neighbours his 
character rose to the highest pitch of estimation ; 
and when at last the fatal truth was known 
(alas! what household misery can ever long 
be hid, especially in a country place), all 
sorts of excuses and apologies were made 
for him. 

And cruelly, mournfully—as it always 
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falls on the weaker side—fell the lash of 
the world’s tongue upon his wife. 

But I—and one or two more who knew 
and loved her—stood boldly by Mrs Mer- 
chiston through fair report and foul. And 
I believe so great was the mingled awe 
and respect which the Doctor impressed upon 
all his acquaintance, that no portion of these 
calumnies against her reached her husband. 

Three months slipped by without change, 
save that Mrs Merchiston’s sad lot grew 
sadder still. Her few acquaintance dropped 
her; it was so “extremely inconvenient.” One 
lady was on thorns whenever Mrs Mer- 
chiston called, lest Dr Merchiston should 
chanrce to call likewise; another tried every 
conceivable diplomacy to bring about their 
meeting; it would be “so very amusing.” 
Gradually the unfortunate wife could not 
walk down our village without being pointed 
at, or crossed aside from, till she rarely went 
out at all. 

Dr Merchiston, too, was seldom seen, 
except by his immediate friends, none of 
whom dared breathe a word to him concerning 
his domestic affairs, save the simple inquiries 
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of courtesy after Mrs Merchiston, to which . 
he invariably answered in the customary 
form, as any other husband would answer. 
I think, in fact I know, that all this time 
he believed her to be living at peace; 
perfectly happy in her beautiful house, m our 
cheerful village, and in a small society of her 
own choosing, of which I was the chief. He 
once hinted as much to me, expressing 
his great pleasure that Mrs Merchiston and 
myself were fast friends. 

I hardly know what possessed me that I 
did not then and there burst out upon him 
with a piece of my mind; any “woman of 
spirit’—as James sometimes called me—would 
have done it. What was he but a man? 

Ay, there was the difficulty. His perfect 
manliness disarmed one; that quiet dignity 
of reserve, which, I have noticed, while 
women are ready enough to complain of 
their husbands, keeps nine men out of ten 
from ever saying a word against their wives. 
Then, too, the silent deprecation of his sickly 
mien, and of the ineffable, cureless melancholy 
which, the moment he ceased conversation, 
arose in his dark eyes. What could a tender- 
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hearted woman do? Beginning by hating 
and despising, I often ended in pitying him, 
and every time I saw him all my determinations 
to attack him about his domestic wickedness 
vanished in air. 

Besides—as James astutely observed—if a 
wife obstinately persists in blindly obeying her 
husband, never asking the why and the 
wherefore of his insane and incomprehensible 
will, and concealing from him that she is 
wasting away in slow misery, what business 
has a third party to accuse or even acquaint 
him of the fact? 

Was no other plan to be tried? Yes; 
accidentally one was forced into my mind. 

On a winter’s afternoon, when I sat witk 
my baby over our happy Christmas fire. 
Mrs Merchiston came rushing in. 

“Hide me—anywhere; let nobody find 
me. Mrs Rivers, they hoot at me down 
the street. They say—oh, I dare not think 
what they say, and I dare not tell him. 
Perhaps—oh, horror—perhaps he thinks so 
too.” 

Long shudders possessed her; it was some 
time before she gained the slightest composure. 
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It was not difficult for me to guess the 
cause of her anguish. | 

“Never mind wicked tongues, Mrs Mer- 
chiston, they will cease if let alone. Only 
live in peace and patience. Hope in God 
still.” 

“IT can’t,’ she said, with a wild look that 
I had not before seen. ‘How should I hope 
in Him? He has forsaken me; why should 
I live any longer? Oh! save me, save me! 
Let me go away from here, from my hus- 
band. I must go, their cruel tongues will 
kill me.” 

‘ You shall,” I cried, with a sudden idea, 
as suddenly converted into a resolution; “ you 
shall, and I will help you.” 

Whereupon I explained all to her; some- 
what hastily, for I was afraid of Mr Rivers 
coming home; he who had just a man’s notion 
of marital authority, and the wickedness of 
conjugal rebellion. But this was a case in 
which I set even him at defiance—or rather 
I trusted to my own influence to convince him 
that, acting from my conscience solely, I acted 
right. 


Mark me, children, I would have a woman 
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submit to any lawful authority, even unjustly 
and cruelly exercised, so long as the misery 
does not ruin her soul. When the torment 
goads her thus far—when like Job’s wife, 
the Devil tempts her to “curse God and 
die,” then, I hold, all duty ceases, except to 
her Maker, and herself, the creature which 
He made; let her save her own soul, and 
flee ! 

My counsel to Mrs Merchiston was this ; 
at once—openly if she could, secretly if that 
was impossible—to leave her husband, abso- 
lutely and entirely, exacting no maintenance, 
making neither excuse nor accusation. 

It necessarily followed that she must earn 
her own bread; and she must immediately 
seek a position that would place her fair fame 
above suspicion, both now and at any future 
time. 

This 1s how I planned it. 

I had a sister, a well-jointured widow, with 
a large family. I proposed to place my poor 
friend with her as a governess. Mrs Mer- 
chiston eagerly assented. She had been a 
teacher, she said, in her youth, so that the 
duty would be easy, and she could fulfil it well. 
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“ And oh!” she cried, while the tears ran 
down her face, ‘I shall be in a household, 
a home, among children. Perhaps the little 
things will love me.” 

Poor desolate soul! 

I will not detail the many evening lectures 
that were required to bring my husband to 
my own way of thinking. For one thing he 
inexorably held out, and finally I agreed with 
him, that Dr Merchiston -should be openly 
and honourably informed of his wife’s intended 
departure. 

She wrote to him herself, in our house. 
James and I both read the letter. It was as 
follows :— 


“ Dear Husband, 


“ Forgive my addressing you against your implied 
desire. Forgive my asking once more, and for the 
last time, what have I done to you? Why are you 
estranged from me? I can no longer sustain the life 
I lead. I desire to leave you. I am going to be a 
governess, as | was before we were married. Already 
all my plans are formed, but I could not part from you 
without this forewarning and farewell. 


‘‘ Your wife, BARBARA.” 


This—the last ‘and most carefully, even 
coldly worded, of the many letters she wrote 
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and tore up—was left, to avoid remarks, by 
my own servant at Dr Merchiston’s door. 

On the evening of that day Mrs Merchiston 
came to my house. She looked white and 
shivering, but not with the cold. Her poor 
blue eyes so warm and kind, had a frosty 
glitter in them that was strange and sad. 

“No answer,’ she kept repeating; “no 
answer—none. Now I must go.” 

I replied that everything was ready; our 
gig would be at the door ina minute; it was 
a bright moonlight night, and I myself would 
accompany her to my sister’s house. 

“It is not far—not so very far Mrs 
Rivers? Not so far but that I can always hear 
of him, or—if he should be ill at any time—” 

“ You can go home at once.” 

“Home! she echoed piteously. Then, as 
if stung into one desperate effort, the last 
struggle of her tender and feeble nature, she 
sprang into the gig, I following her. 

I was scarcely seated, reins in hand, for 
J was determined that no other than myself 
should have the credit of eloping with Mrs 
Merchiston, than I felt on my right arm a 
grasp like a vice. 
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“Mrs Rivers, whom have you there? Is 
it my wife? 

« Yes, Dr Merchiston,” I cried, not in the 
least frightened by the look and tone; “ yes, 
it is your wife. I am taking her where she 
will live in peace, and not be killed by inches 
any longer. Stand aside; let me drive on.” 

“Tn one moment. Pardon me;” he passed 
in front of the horse to the other side. 
“Barbara? Is that you, Barbara ?” 

No words could describe the ineffable 
tenderness, the longing anguish, of that voice. 
No wonder that it made her grasp my arm, 
and cry wildly on me to stop. 

‘Tt is not ten minutes since I received your 
letter. Barbara, grant me one word in the 
presence of this lady, by whose advice you 
are leaving your husband.” 

“By whose advice did you forsake your 
wife, Dr Merchiston ?” I began, boldly ; but 
by the carriage-lamp I caught sight of his 
face, and it seemed like that of a man literally 
dying—dying of despair. “Mrs Merchiston, 
suppose we re-enter my house for awhile. 
Doctor, will you lift your wife down? She 
has fainted.” 
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Soon the poor lady was sitting in my 
parlour, I by her side. Dr Merchiston stood 
opposite, watching us both. He was neither 
violent nor reproachful, but perfectly silent. 
Nevertheless, I felt somewhat uncomfortable, 
and glad from my heart that James was safe 
ten miles off, and that I alone had been mixed 
up with this affair. 

“She is better now, Mrs Rivers. I may 
speak ?” 

‘¢ Speak, sir.” 

“I will pass over my present trying posi- 
tion. Of course, I perceive—in fact, I was 
already aware—that Mrs Merchiston has 
acquainted you with our sad, inevitable es- 
trangement.” 

“ Why inevitable? When there has been 
no quarrel on either side? When, cruel as 
you have been to her, she has never breathed 
a word to your discredit?” (He groaned.) 
‘When, as I understand, you have not the 
shadow of blame to urge against her ?” 

“Before heaven, none. Have I not de- 
clared this, and will I not declare it before 
all the world? She knows I will.” 

“ Then why, my dear sir, in the name of 
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all that is good and honourable—nay, even 
in the name of common sense, why is your 
estrangement inevitable ?” 

He seemed to cower and shudder as before 
some inexpressible dread; once he glanced 
wildly round the room, as if with the vague 
idea of escaping. Finally, he forced himself to 
speak, with a smile that was most painful to 
witness. 

“Mrs Rivers, even though a lady asks me, 
I cannot answer that question.” 

“Can you if your wife herself asks it? I 
will leave you together.” 

As I rose to go, Dr Merchiston interposed. 
The cold sweat stood on his brow; he looked 
—yes, [ thought so at the moment—like a 
possessed man struggling with his inward 
demon. 

“ For God’s sake, no! For the love of 
mercy, no! Stay by her; take care of her. 
I will speak in your presence; I will not 
detain you long.” 

“You had better not. See,” for the poor 
wife was again insensible. Dr Merchiston 
rushed to her side ; he chafed her hands ; 
he fell on his knees before her; but as she 
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opened her eyes he crept away, and put the 
room’s length between them. 

‘Now may I speak ? You wished to leave 
me, Barbara. To go whither ?” 

I told him, concealing nothing; he seemed 
greatly shocked. 

“Mrs Rivers,’ he said at length, ‘“ such 
a scheme is impossible. I will never consent 
to it. If she desires, she shall leave my house, 
for yours or any other. She shall have any 
luxuries she pleases; she shall be as free from 
me as if I were dead and she a widow. But 
that my wife should quit the shelter of my 
roof to earn her daily bread—I never will 
allow it.” 

From this decision there was no appeal. 
The wife evidently desired none; her eyes 
began to shine with joy, and even I took 
hope. 

“ But, Dr Merchiston, can there be no 
change? You loved one another once. Love 
is not yet dead; love never wholly dies, 
Surely—” 

“ Madam, silence!’ 

Could it be his voice that spoke; his once 
calm, low voice? I was now really terrified. 
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He rose and walked about the room; we 
two sat trembling. At last he stopped in 
his old position, with his hand on the mantel- 
piece. 

“Mrs Rivers, my extremely painful position 
—you will acknowledge it is such—must ex- 
cuse anything in me unbecoming, uncourteous.” 

I assured him he had my free pardon for 
any excitement, and I hoped he felt calmer 
now. 


“ Perfectly, perfectly; you must see that, 
do you not?” 

“I do,’ said I, with a sense of bitterness 
against the whole race of mankind, who can 
drive poor womankind almost out of their 
senses, while they themselves preserve the 
most sublime composure. 

“I will now, with your permission and in 
your presence, speak to my wife. Barbara” 
—in a quiet equal tone, as if addressing an 
ordinary person—‘“I told you five years ago 
that it is not I who am inexorable, but fate, 
even if the life we then began to lead should 
last until my death. I repeat the same now, 
Yet, for these five years you have been at 
peace and safe. Safe,’ he repeated, with a 
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slight pause, “under my roof, where I can 
shelter and protect you better than anywhere 
else.” 

“ Protect her?” And then [ told him— 
how could I help it ?—of the slights and out- 
rages to which their manner of life had exposed 
her. How every idle tongue in the neighbour- 
hood had wagged at her expense, and to both 
their dishonour. It was terrible to see the effect 
produced on him. 

“ Hush; tell me no more, or— Barbara, 
forgive me; forgive me that I ever made you 
my wife. There is but one atonement; shall 
I make you my widow!” 

“ Doctor Merchiston,” I cried, catching his 
arm, “are you mad?” 

He started, shuddered, and in a moment 
had recovered all his self-control. 
= « Mrs Rivers, this is a state of things most 
terrible, of which I was totally ignorant. How 
is it to be remedied ?—Granting, as you must 
grant, the one unalterable necessity ? 7 

I thought a minute, and then proposed, to 
silence the tongue of all Apedale, that the 
husband and wife should openly walk to church 
together every Sunday, and kneel together in 
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the house of God. And may He forgive me 
if in this scheme I had a deeper hope than I 
betrayed. 

“T will do it,’ said Dr Merchiston, after 
a pause. “Barbara, do you consent? Will 
you come home ?” 

“T will.” 

“ But to the old life? In nothing changed 
—for changed it cannot, must not be?” 

“Under any circumstances I will come 
home.” 

“Thank you; God bless you. It is 
better so.” 

There was a quiet pause, broken only by 
one or two faint sobs from her. At last they 
ceased. Dr Merchiston took his hat to 
depart; as he was going, his wife started up 
and caught him by the hand. 

“ Husband, one word, and I can bear all 
things. Did—did you ever love me?” 

“Love you? Oh, my little Barbara !”’ 

“ Do you love me?” 

‘ Yes,” in a whisper, sharp with intolerable 
pain; ‘ yes.” 

“Then I do not mind anything. Oh no, 
thank God! I do not mind” 
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She burst into hysterical laughter, and 
threw herself into my arms. It was only 
my arms she could come to—bher husband 
was gone. i 

She went home as she had promised, 
and the old life began once more. Without 
the slightest change, she told me—save that 
regularly on Sunday mornings he knocked at 
the door of communication between the 
double house, kept always locked on her side, 
by his desire—that she found him waiting in 
the hall, and they walked arm-and-arm, as 
silently and sadly as mourners after a corpse, 
to the church door. In the same way re- 
turning, he immediately parted from her, 
and went his way to his own apartments. 

Apedale was quite satisfied, and circulated 
innumerable explanations, which had probably 
as much truth in them as the former accusa- 
tions. 

Dr Merchiston came as usual to play chess 
with my husband, and no allusion was ever 
made to the night which had witnessed so 
strange a scene in our house. 

Mrs Merchiston improved in health and 
cheerfulness. To a woman the simple con- 
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viction of being loved is support and strength 
through the most terrible ordeal. Once 
sure of that, her faith is infinite, her consola- 
tion complete. After his “ Yes,” poor little 
Barbara revived like a flower in the sun. 

Not so her husband. Everybody noticed 
that Dr Merchiston was wasting away to a 
shadow. On Sundays especially, his coun- 
tenance, always sallow and worn, seemed to me 
to have the ghastly look of one whom you 
know to be inwardly fighting a great soul 
battle. You feel at once the warfare will be 
won—but the man will die. 

And still, as ever, of all the impenetrable 
mysteries that life can weave, that man and 
his secret were the darkest. 

At least to me. Whether it was so to 
my husband, whose reserved habits and wide 
experience of human nature helped to make 
him what, thank heaven, he always was— 
much wiser than I—I do not know ; but I 
often caught his grave penetrating eye intently 
fixed on Dr Merchiston. So much so, that 
more than once the Doctor recoiled from it 
uneasily, But Mr Rivers redoubled his kind- 


ness; in truth, I never knew James, who 
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was very undemonstrative, and usually engrossed 
between interest in his patients and his 
domestic affections, attach himself so strongly 
to any male friend out of his own home, 
as he did to Dr Merchiston. 

He seized every opportunity to allure our 
neighbour from his morbid, solitary in-doors 
life to a more wholesome existence. They 
rode out together on the medical rounds— 
James trying to interest him in the many, 
many opportunities of philanthrophy with 
which a country surgeon’s life abounds. 
Sometimes—one day I especially remember— 
Dr Merchiston said he thought Mr Rivers 
had familiarized him with every possible aspect 
of human pain. 

“ Not all—I have yet to show you—aindeed, 
I thought of doing so this morning-—the 
blackest aspect human suffering can show. 
And yet, like all suffering, a merciful God 
has not left it without means of alleviation.” 

“ What do you mean? | thought we were 
going to some hospital. For what disease ?” 

“No physical disease. Yet one which I 
believe, like all other diseases, is capable of 
prevention and cure—mental insanity.” 
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Dr Merchiston grew as white as this my 
paper. He said, in a confused manner, which 
vainly tried to simulate indifference, —“ You 
are right. But it is a painful subject, — 
insanity.” 

I did not wonder that my husband tried 
to change the conversation, and his morning 
plan hkewise. It was evident that in some 
way the topic strongly affected our friend. 
Probably he had had- a relative thus 
afflicted. 

It must be remembered that forty years 
ago the subject of insanity was viewed in a 
very different light from what it is at present. 
Instead of a mere disease, a mental instead 
of a bodily ailment—yet no less susceptible 
of remedy—it was looked upon as a visita- 
tion, a curse, almost a crime. Any family 
who owned a member thus suffering, hid the 
secret as if it had been absolute guilt. 
‘“ Mad-house,’ “mad doctor,” were words 
which people shuddered at, or dared not 
utter. And no wonder! for in many instances 
they revealed abysses of ignorance, cruelty, 
and wickedness, horrible to contemplate. 
Since then more than one modern Howard 
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has gone among those worse than prisons, 
cleared away incalculable evils, and made 
even such dark places of the earth to see a 
hopeful dawn. 

Throughout his professional career, one of 
my husband’s favourite “ crotchets,” as I 
called them, had been the investigation of 
insanity. 

Commencing with the simple doctrine, 
startling, but true, that every man and woman 
is mad on some one point—that is, has a 
certain weak corner of the mind or brain, 
which requires carefully watching like any 
other weak portion of the body, lest it should 
become the seat of rampant disease, he went 
on with a theory of possible cure—one that 
would take a wiser head than mine to explain, 
but which effectually removed the intolerable 
horror, misery, and hopelessness of that great 
cloud over-hanging the civilised and intellectual 
portion of the world—mental insanity. I do 
not mean the raving madness which is generally 
super-induced by violent passions, and which by- 
gone ages used to regard asa sort of demoniacal 
possession—which it may be, for aught I 
know—but that general state of unsoundness, 
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unhealthiness of brain, which corresponds to 
unhealthmess of body, and lke it, often 
requiries less a physician than a sanitary 
commissioner. 

This may seem an unnecessary didactic 
interpolation, but I owe it to the natural 
course of my story, and as a tribute to my 
dear husband. Besides, it formed the subject 
of a conversation which, the question being 
voluntarily revived by Dr Merchiston, he and 
James held together during the whole 
afternoon. 

It was good and pleasant to hear those two 
men talk. I listened, pleased as a woman 
who is contented to appreciate and enjoy that 
to which herself can never attain. And once 
more, for the thousandth time, I noted with 
admiration the wonderfully strong and lucid 
intellect with which Dr Merchiston could grasp 
any subject, handle it, view it on all points, 
and make his auditors see it too. Even on 
this matter, which still seemed to touch his 
sympathies deeply, especially when he alluded 
to the world’s horror and cruel treatment of 
insane persons—insane perhaps only on some 
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particular point, while the rest of the brain was 
clear and sound—even there his powers of 
reasoning and argument never failed. 

“Well,” said Mr Rivers, smiling, as they 
shook hands at the door, *‘ I am glad to have 
found some one who can understand my hobby. 
You are certainly one of the clearest-headed 
men I ever knew.” 

“You truly think so? I thank you, 
Rivers,” said the Doctor, earnestly, as he dis- 
appeared into the dark. 

I remember this night’s conversation vividly, 
because, in heaven’s inscrutable mercy 


ay, I 





will write “mercy ”—it was the last time Dr 
Merchiston entered our house. 

The next morning he bowed to me at the 
window, riding past on his gaily curvetting 
horse, looking better and more cheerful than 
he had done for a long time. 

That evening my husband was summoned 
to the Double House. Its master had been 
thrown from his horse, his leg and his right 
arm fractured. If all went well, James told 
me, and I had rarely seen him so moved— 
the patient would be confined to his bed, 
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bound there hand and foot, helpless as a 
child, for three or four months. Poor Dr 
Merchiston ! 

“Is his wife with him?” was the first 
question I asked. 

“Yes, thank God, yes!” cried James, fairly 
bursting into tears. I was so shocked, so 
amazed by his emotion, that I never inquired 
or learnt to this day how it came about, or 
what strange scene my husband had that 
evening witnessed in the Double House, 

There was a long crisis, mm which the 
balance wavered between life and death. Life 
triumphed. 

I went almost every day: but it was long 
before I saw Mrs Merchiston; when I did, 
it was the strangest sight! Her looks were 
full of the deepest peace, the most seraphic 
joy. And yet she had been for weeks a nurse 
in that sick room. A close, tender, inde- 
fatigable nurse, such as none but a wife can 
be; as fondly watchful—ay, and as gratefully 
and adoringly watched, my husband told me, 
by the sick man’s dim eyes, as if she had 
been a wife bound for years in near, continual 
household bonds, instead of having lived 
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totally estranged from him since the first six 
months of union. 

But no one ever spoke or thought of that 
now. 

Dr Merchiston slowly improved; though 
he was still totally helpless, and his weakness 
remained that of a very infant. 

In this state he was when I was first ` 
admitted to his sick-chamber.. 

Mrs Merchiston sat at the window, sewing. 
The room was bright and pleasant; she had 
brought into it all those cheerfulnesses which 
can alleviate the long-to-be-endured suffering 
from which all danger is past. When I 
thought of the former aspect and atmosphere 
of the house, it did not seem in the least sad 
now; for Barbara’s eyes had a permanent, 
mild, satisfied light; and her husband’s, 
which were ever dwelling on her face and 
form, were full of the calmest, most entire 
happiness. 

I sat with them a good while, and did not 
marvel at his saying ere I left—“ that he 
thoroughly enjoyed being ill.” 

With what a solemn, sublime evenness is 
life meted out! Barbara has told me since 
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that those five months following her hus- 
band’s accident were the most truly happy 
her life had ever known. 

“ Look at him,” she whispered to me one 
evening when he lay by the window, half 
dozing, having been for the first time allowed 
a faint attempt at locomotion, though he was 
still obliged to be waited upon hand and foot 
—‘ Mrs Rivers, did you ever see so beautiful 
a smile? Yet it is nothing compared to that 
he wore when he was very, very ill, when I 
first began to nurse and tend him; and he 
did nothing but watch me about the room, 
and call me his Barbara.—I am here, Evan! 
—did you want me?” 

She was at his side in a moment, smooth- 
ing his pillow, leaning over and caressing 
him. I think he was not aware of there 
being any one in the room but their two selves, 
for he fondled her curls and her soft cheeks. 

“My Barbara, we have had a little ray of 
comfort in our sad life. How happy we 
have been in this sick room !” 

“We have been, Evan?” 

“Ay; but nothing lasts in this world— 
nothing !” 
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“ Husband, that is like one of your morbid 
sayings when we were first married. But I 
will not have it now—I will not, indeed.” 
And she closed his mouth with a pretty 
petulance. He lifted his hand to remove 
hers, then sunk back. 

“I am growing strong again; I can use 
my right arm. O Heaven! my right arm! 
I am not helpless any longer.” 

“No, thank God! But you speak as if 
you were shocked and terrified.” 

“T am—I am. With strength comes— 
O my Barbara! ” 

His wife, alarmed at the anguish of his 
tone, called out my name. Dr Merchiston 
caught at it. “Is Mrs Rivers there? Bid 
her come in; bid anybody come in. Ah! 
yes, that is well.” 

After a pause, which seemed more of 
mental than physical exhaustion, he became 
himself again for the rest of the evening. 

The next day he sent for me, and, in Mrs 
Merchiston’s absence, talked with me a long 
while about her. He feared her health would 
give way; he wished her to be more with 
me; he hoped I would impress upon her 
that it made him miserable to see her spend- 
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ing all her days and nights in his sick 
room. 

“What! in the only place in the world 
where she has real happiness ?” 

“Do you think so? Is she never happy 
but with me? Then Heaven forgive me! 
Heaven have pity on me!” he groaned. 

“Dr Merchiston, you surely do not intend 
to send your wife from you again—your for- 
giving, loving wife ?” 

Before he could answer she came in. I 
went away thoroughly angry and miserable. 
That evening | indulged James with such a 
long harangue on the heartlessness of his sex, 
that, as I said, he must have been less a 
man than an angel to have borne it. When 
I told him the cause, he ceased all general 
arguments, sat a long time thoughtful, burn- 
ing his hessians against the bars of the grate, 
finally sent me to bed, and did not himself 
follow until midnight. 

Dr Merchiston’s cure progressed; in the 
same ratio his wife’s cheerfulness declined. 
He grew day by day more melancholy, irri- 
table, and cold. By the time he was released 
from his helpless condition the icy barrier 
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between them had risen up again. She made 
no complaint, but the facts were evident. 

My husband and I by his express desire 
spent almost every evening at the Double 
House. Very painful and dreary evenings 
they were. Convalescence seemed to the poor 
patient no happiness—only a terror, misery, 
and pain. 

One night, just as we were leaving, making 
an attempt at cheerfulness—for it was the 
first time he had performed the feat of 
walking, and his wife had helped him across 
the room with triumphant joy—he said, break- 
ing from a long reverie, “Stay! a few minutes 
more; Rivers—Mrs Rivers—I want to speak 
with you both.” 

We sat down. He fell back in his chair, 
and covered his eyes. At length Mrs Mer- 
chiston gently took the hands away. 

“Evan, you don’t feel so strong as usual to- 
night.” 

“I do; alas, alas, I do,’ he muttered. 
“Would I were weak, and lay on that bed again as 
powerless as a child. No, Barbara; look, I am 
strong—well.” He stood up, stretching his 
gaunt right arm, and clenching the hand; then 
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let it drop, affrighted. ‘‘My little Barbara, I 
must send thee away.” 

“Send me away ?” 

“ Send her away ?” 

“ Peggy,” 
“be silent !” 

The poor wife broke out into bitter sobs. 
“Oh, Evan, what have I done to you? Dear 


Evan, let me stay—only till you are well, quite 


cried my husband, in stern reproof, 


well.” 

For, despite what he said about his strength, 
his countenance, as he lay back, was almost 
that of a corpse. JBarbara’s clinging arms 
seemed to him worse than the gripe of a 
murderer. 

“'Take her away, Mrs Rivers; take my poor 
wife away. Yow know how she has nursed 
me; you know whether I love her or not.” 

“Love her,” I cried bitterly; but James’s 
hand was upon my shoulder. His eye, which 
with its gentle firmness could, they said at the 
hospital, control the most refractory and soothe 
the most wretched patient, was fixed upon Dr 
Merchiston. I saw the sick man yield; the 
bright hectic flush came and went in his 
cheek. 

x 2 
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“ Rivers, my good friend, what do you wish 
me to do?” 

‘A very simple thing. Tell me—not these 
poor, frightened women—but me, your real rea- 
son for acting thus.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“Not quite. It may be I partly guess it 
already.” 

Dr Merchiston started up with the look of a 
hunted wild beast in its last despair, but my 
husband laid his hand on his, in a kind but 
resolute way. 

“ Indeed, indeed, you are safe in telling me. 
Will you do it ?” 

The patient hesitated, held up his thin hand 
to the light with a wan smile, then said, “ It 
cannot matter for long; I will tell you.” 

James immediately sent us both out of the 
room. 

Mrs Merchiston was a very weak woman, 
gentle and frail. She wept until her strength 
was gone; then | put her to bed in her maid’s 
charge, and waited until Mr Rivers ended his 
conference with her husband. 

It was two hours before James came out. 
At sight of him my torrent of curiosity was dried 


| i 
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up; he looked as I had sometimes seen him, 
coming home from a death-bed. To my few 
questions he answered not a word. 

“ But at least,” said I, half crying, “at least 
you might tell me what | am to do with poor 
Mrs Merchiston.” 

“Yes, yes.” He thought a minute. “She 
must go home with us; the sooner the better.’’ 

“You agree, then,” I burst out, breathless ; 
“you agree to this separation ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“You join with her wicked husband in his 
ingratitude—his brutality— ” 

“Peggy !” James caught me by the 
shoulders, with the sternest frown that ever 
fell on me in all our peaceful married life; 
“ Peggy, may heaven forgive you! You do 
not know what you are saying.” 

I was completely awed. 

“Dr Merchiston has told you the se and 
you are determined to keep it ?” 

“ Implicitly, while his poor life lasts.” 

My husband was a man of inviolable honour. 
He never would tell a patient’s secrets, or a 
friend’s, even to me, his wife; nor was I the 
woman to desire it. I urged no more. 
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During the ten days that Mrs Merchiston 
remained in my house, part of the time she was 
in a sort of low fever, which was the happiest 
thing for her poor soul. I made not a single 
inquiry after her husband; | knew that Mr 
Rivers was with him at all hours, as doctor, 
nurse, and friend. 

One day, when Mrs Merchiston was sitting 
in the parlour with me, he looked in at the door. 
She did not see him. He quietly beckoned me 
out. 

“Well, James ?” 

“Speak lower, Peggy, lower; don’t let her 
hear.’ 

And then I saw how very much agitated he 
was; yet even that did not quite remove the 
bitterness with I could not help om the 
name of Dr Merchiston. 

“ Peggy, Dr Merchiston is dying.” 

I had not expected this; it was a great 
shock. 

“I feared it would be so,” continued 
James; “I have seen him sinking this long 
time. Now the mind is at peace, but the 
worn-out body— 

“His wife—his poor wife,” was all I could 
utter. 
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“Yes, that is what I came to say. She 
must go to him; he wishes it much. Do 
you think she will?” 

I smiled sadly. ‘‘Ah! James, she is a 
woman. 

“And you women can forgive to all 
eternity,—Heaven bless you for it! Besides, 
she will know the whole truth soon.” 

I asked not what this “truth” was. 
What did it matter? he was dying. 

“But are you sure, James, there is no 
hope of his recovery ?” 

“None, I believe—and am almost glad to 
believe it. There is no man I ever knew 
whom I so deeply pity, and shall! so thankfully 
see gone to his last rest, as Dr Merchiston.” 

These were strong words, enough to calm 
down every wrong feeling, and make me fit 
to lead the wife to her husband’s sick—nay, 
death-chamber. 

How we brought her thither I forget. I 
only remember the moment when we stood 
within the door. 

Dr Merchiston lay on his bed, as for five 
long months he had patiently and cheerfully 
lam. He had something of that old quiet 
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look now, but with a change. The strange 
awful change which, however fond friends 
may deceive themselves, is always clearly 
visible to a colder gaze. You say at once, 
“That man will die.” 

When Barbara came into the room, he 
stretched out his arms with the brightest, 
happiest smile. She clung to him closely and 
long. There was no forgiveness asked or 
bestowed ; it was not needed. 

“I am so content, my Barbara, content 
at last!” and he laid his head on her 
shoulder. 

“Evan, you will not part from me again ?” 

‘“No—I need not now. They will tell 
you why it was. You believe—you will 
always believe, how I loved you?” 

© Yess” 

‘Stoop. Let me hold her close as I used 
to do,—my wife, my little Barbara. Stoop 
down.” 

She obeyed. He put his arms round 
her, and kissed her with many kisses, such as 
he had not given her since she was a six 
months’ bride; their memory remained 
sweet on her livs till she was old and grey. 
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Dr Merchiston died at the next sunrise, died 
peacefully in Barbara’s arms. 

* * * * 

Three days after, my husband and I stood 
by the coffin, where for the last few minutes 
on earth the features which had been so 
familiar to us for the last two years were 
exposed to our view. James said,—touching 
the forehead, which was placid as a dead 
baby’s, with all the wrinkles gone,— 

“Thank the Lord !”’ 

‘Vila ?”? 

‘For this blessed death, in which alone his 
sufferings could end. He was a monomaniac, 
and he knew it.” 

Before speaking again, my husband rever- 
ently and tenderly closed the coffin, and led 
me downstairs. 

The funeral over, and we two sitting quietly 
and solemnly by our own fireside, James told 
me the whole. 

“He was, as I said, a monomaniac. Mad 
on one point only, the rest of his mind being 
clear and sound.” 

“And that point was—” 

“The desire to murder his wife. - He 
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told me,” pursued James, when my horror 
had a little subsided, “‘ that it came upon him 
first in the very honeymoon—beginning with 
the sort of feeling that I have heard several 
people say that they had at the climax of 
happiness—the wish there and then to die— 
together. Afterwards, day and night, when- 
ever they were alone, the temptation used to 
haunt him. A physician himself, he knew 
that it was a monomania; but he also knew 
that, if he confessed it, he, sane on all other 
points, would be treated as a madman, and 
that his wife, the only creature he loved, would 
look on him with horror for ever. There 
was but one course to save himself and her; 
he took it, and never swerved from it.” 

“But in his illness ?” 

“Then, being perfectly helpless, he knew 
he could not harm her, and in great 
bodily weakness most monomanias usually 
subside. His left him entirely. When he 
grew stronger it returned. You know the 
rest. His life was one long torture. Peace 
be with him now.” 

“ Amen,” I said, and went to comfort the 
widow. 
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The terrible fact which Dr Merchiston had 
desired should be told her after his death, did 
not seem to affect Barbara so much as we 
feared. Love to her, as to many other 
women, was the beginning and end of all 
things—sufficient for life, and even in death. 
wholly undying. 

“He loved me, he always loved me,’ she 
kept saying, and her days of mourning became 
the dawn of a perennial joy. 

She lived to be nearly as old as I am now, 
remaining one of those widows who are 
“widows indeed,” for ever faithful to one love 
and one memory. 


THE END. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF THE REGENCY. 
From OricinaL Faminy Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCKING- 


HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 30s. bound. 


« Here are two more goodly volumes on the Engish Court; volumes full of new 
sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels over nine years 
of English history. But what years those were, from !811 to 1820! What events at home 
and abroad they bore to the great bourne!—from the accession of the Regent to power to 
the death of George III1.—including the fall of Perceval; the invasion of Russia, and the 
war in Spain; the battles of Salamanca and Borodino; the fire of Moscow; the retreat of 
Napoleon; the conquest of Spain; the surrender of Napoleon; the return from Elba; the 
Congress of Vienna; the Hundred Days; the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the exile to 
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by the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, which is put 
together with much care and honesty.”—Laaminer. 
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Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 
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to say, that as a political biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as 
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Clarke—Sir John Moore’s retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wel- 
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‘CA production which, not only in the subject-matter, but in its treatment, is filled with 
the purest and best evidences of womanly tenderness. What the nnrses did for our sick 
and wounded soldiers—how they ministered to their wants and assuaged their snfferlngs— 
how that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, nuns, and lady volunteers, worked 
together for a common object—how their duties were apportioned—and how, in health or 
illness, their time passed away—are all faithfully and minutely detailed in these volumes. 
‘Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses’ will, no doubt, command a good circulation.” 
—The Times. 

“The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative coutained in these 
volumes.”—John Bull. 

‘*Our readers will find much to interest them in the Lady Volunteer’s account of her 
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ARMY, from the Commencement of the War to the Fall of Sebastopol. 
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post 8vo., 21s. bound. i 
“ The evidence these volumes contain is exceedingly valuable. The real state of things 
is here exhibited ”— John Bull. N 


‘*There was scarcely an occurrence of any importance that Mr. Taylor was not an eye- 
witness of. Balaklava, Inkermatn, Kertch, the operations in the Sea of Azof, Anapa, the 
storming of the Malakoff and the Redan, and the taking possession of Sebastopol—each 
event is detailed in that concise but clear, professional style which we have not met with 
before.’’— United Service Gazette. 


“ Mr. Taylor’s Journal is valuable for its genuineness, and for the extent of experience 
embraced in it.”’—Ezaminer. s 
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Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
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“ This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, aftera memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from t 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fulle 
and more life-like picture of the present state of the Ottoman Empire, than any other work wit! 
which we are acquainted.”—John Bull, 
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ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 
THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with fine Portraits by HEATH, 21s. 


“ Such a book as the memoir of Elizabeth de Valois is a literary treasure which will be 
the more appreciated asits merits obtain that reputation to which they most justly are 
entitled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth’s, Don Carlos’, and 
Philip I1.’s careers fully known, as they actually transpired. The pains this intelligent 
lady must have been at to have secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot but 
have been very great; doubtless she will be rewarded by finding this, her last and certainly 
her best publication, as much and as generally appreciated as were her previous memoirs of 
Marguerite d’Angouléme and Jeanne d’Albret, Queens of Navarre.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 


‘‘ This interesting work is a valuable addition to the historical biographies of the present 
day.”’— Observer. 


“These volumes will well repay perusal. They relate to a period of history extremely 
important and rich in materlals of interest. Miss Freer is an industrious biographer. She 
goes to original sources of information, and she gives the reader all the details she can 
collect.”—Press. 

‘This book will add to the reputation of its able authoress.”—Sun. 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE DANGOULEME, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous original 
sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothèque Impériale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
Revised, 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits, engraved by Hearn, 21s. 


‘‘ This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cest or trouble in 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French aud English history.’’—Odserver. 

“This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in powerand grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. [tis difficult to conceive how, under 
any circumstances, it could have been better done.’’—Séandard. 

“ There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d’Angouléme in the 
range of female biography, and Miss Freer has done well in taking up a subject so copious 
and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written biography.”—Lil. Gaz. 


THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including M.S. Documents in 
the Bibliothèque Impériale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 
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REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WITH AN EN- 


QUIRY INTO PRISON DISCIPLINE AND SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Years Governor of the 
House of Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the loretie, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is full 
of novelty asit is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic without 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in 
making his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
interest only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes uf criminals, may attract all readers.” 
— Atheneum, 

‘ This interesting book is full of such illustrations as the narrative of striking cases 
affords, and is indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amnsement as to 
instruct and assist those who are studying the great questions of social reform.” ’— Examiner, 

‘‘The very interesting work just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled ‘ Revelations 
of Prison Life.”—Quarterly Review. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 


KENSINGTON; Reeat, Criricat, anp ANeEcpoTicaL. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. elegantly bonnd. 


‘A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the first page, for 
full of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title—* The Old Court Suburb,’ 
Very full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembraucers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ‘The Old Court Suburb’ is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading.” — Examiner. 

“ Under the quaint title of ‘The Old Court Suburb,’ Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest iu Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored over by 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fancy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers.’’—Chronicle. 

“ A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson.’’— Observer. 


THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF NORTHERN 


EUROPE; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, Chivalrous Ballads, 
Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from the Life of the Present 
Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


‘* A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading 
public will he, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. The songs and 
ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.”—Sun, 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 


FRANCE, Consort or Henry IV., axnp REGENT UNDER Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of “Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DOBERKIRCH, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Secret Hisrory oF THE Courts OF FRANCE, 
Russia, AND GERMANY. Written By HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols. post 8vo. Los. 


The Baroness d’Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I.,and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who fiourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the readerin this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalité, and all the Princes of France then living—Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia—Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia—the Emperor 
Joseph IJ. of Austria—Gustavus III, of Sweden—Princess Christina of Saxony 
—Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland—and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin—the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Vallière, de Guiche, de Penthièvre, and 
de Polignac—Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d’Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker—with Count Cagliostrc, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beanmarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de l’Epée, Huber, 
Göthe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 


PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 


CIENT and MODERN;; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 


‘‘ This hook is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characlers of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose, It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable.’’—Eraminer. 


“ This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. Wesum up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well-proven fact.”— 
Sunday Times. 
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MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Vols. 


post 8vo. 21s. bound. 


“From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Herzen’s narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, ia 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.’’—Atheneum. 

“The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation, 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manliood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In this 
English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of Russian 
official society, interspersed with sketches of rural Hfe, episodes of picturesque adventares, 
and fragments of serions speculation. We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile 
a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It is richin 
curious and authentic detail.” — The Leuder. 


THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 


TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of “ REVELATIONS OF 
SIBERIA.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 15s. bonnd. 


“ Sadyk Pasha, the author of tkis work, is a Pole of noble birth. Heis now commander 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Mostem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Sayrina, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims.”— Ezuminer. 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 


SZYRMA, Editor of “ REVELATIONS oF SIBERIA.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


“This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle ciasses of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers.’’—Qdserver. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 


LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


‘© A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.”—Household Words. 

“The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; aud 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.”—Daily News. 


“ Since the publication of the famous romance the ‘ Exiles of Siberia,? we have had 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.”’—Glode. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Barr., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ap- 
JUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. rae Duke oF York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Barr. 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

“ Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. Sir Harry 


Verney has performed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties 
concerned in its production.’’—Atheneum. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 


COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps or RoyvaL ENGINEERS, 
Author of “ Adventures and Recollections.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 


“ Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley.” — Spectator. 

“ The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann’s 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel’s 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing.” —Brifannia. 


COLONEL LANDMANN’S ADVENTURES AND RE- 
COLLECTIONS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 


<¢ Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Duke 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing.” — Observer. 


ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 


Seconp Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late LIEUTENANT 
ConnAauGHT RANGERS. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


“In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are- told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier’s straightforward and entertaining narrative.’’—Sunday Times. 


NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 
CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant PoLITICAL-RESIDENT AT 
Nepaut. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 


“No man conld be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate cl:apter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese niission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories 
are told.”’—Pust. 
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ART AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 
G. W. THORNBURY. Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 


“This is the best book Mr. Thornbury has written. Being an artist, he writes about 
art; as a Londoner, with quick eyes and a cultivated taste, he writes of London; as an 
artist who has travelled he tells anecdotes and dwells on scenes of his past life abroad. All 
this he does in a frank, genuine way.”—Ezaminer. 

“This is a hook belonging to the tribe of which Geoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Mr, 
Thornbury’s drawing may be less accurate than cruyun drawing, but it is richer in colour, 
and wider and more versatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thornbury’s 
volumes are lively, pictorial, and various.’’—Atheneum, 

‘* We have not met with so original a work for many a day as these two volumes by Mr. 
Thornbury. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com- 
bined with great research; yet the style isso dashing, that the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knowledge which these sketches evince. Mr. Thornbury’s volumes 
contain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective ; and in 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing.’’—The Press. 


“Of all Mr. Thornbury’s contributions to the literature of the day, his Sketches 
entitled ‘Art and Nature’ are the best.”-—Morning Post. 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 


BRUCE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 


This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages :—Sappho, Æsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Cæsar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Panlina, Cæsonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppæa, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de l'Enclos, 
Mlle. de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 


“ We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outponrings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resqne.’’—Atheneum. 


SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 
AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enjoyable and 
instructive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 
has full justice been done o the Scotch herves of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 
there is not a southron nrong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
this graphic and authentic rarrative of their gallant exploits,’’—Morning Post. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 
GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., COMMANDER oF THE ARMY OF 


CANDAHAR, AND ENVOY aT THE CourRT oF LucKNow. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with Portrait. 16s. bound. 


** These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.”,—John Bull. 

“The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. Te 
the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed 
by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington.” —Messenger. 

“ We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“ One of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and a genuine me- 
morial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England’s greatest men.’’— 
Daily News. 


MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 
DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 
“ We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 


acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, are brought prominently before the reader.”°—Evuminer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 
THE UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

‘The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States’ soldier 
in time of peace.”—Datly News. 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 


late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. Withan Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &e. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 12s. 


ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 
CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

*“‘ Captain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States. They are light, ani- 
mated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to re- 
markable men and famous places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting.” — 
Sunday Times. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 
eee sean Ping By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. vol. post 8vo. 6s. 
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ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA. A NAR- 


RATIVE OF SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN SIBERIA, 
Moneouia, DaouriA, THE KirGHIS STEPPES, CHINESE TARTARY, AND 
Part oF Centrat Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to His Imperial Majesty, Alexander II., Emperor of 
All the Russias, &c. Preparing for Publication, in one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with numerous 
beautifully coloured pilates, and woodcuts, from drawings by the Author, 
and a map. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “ EXAMINER,” OCTOBER 25, 1856.—‘"‘ Mr. T. W. Atkinson, an artist 
of extraordinary merit, in pursuit of the picturesque, has ventured into regions where, 
probably, no European foot, save his, has ever trodden. Mr. Atkinson’s travels embrace 
Oriental and Western Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and portions of Central Asia, and oceupied him for the space of seven years, time whieh he 
has turned to admirable account. Ft argues no slight devotion to Art, to have undertaken 
the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of what is at once most beautiful and 
most wonderful in nature, in countries so remote, so difficult of aecess, and, in many 
instances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The public may 
really feel gratefulto Mr. Atkinson for thus widely extending our knowledge of this hitherto 
unknown but most interesting part of the globe.” 

EXTRACT FROM THE ‘f ATHENÆUM,” OcTOBER lI, 1856.—‘‘ Mr. Atkinson’s sketches 
were made by express permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during seven years’ hunting, 
sketching, and travelling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Taztary, and Central Asia. Perhaps, no 
English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, or provided with 
the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself 
of the privilege. Mr. Atkinson’s encampments lead us away into forests, gorges of moun- 
tains, where the thunder shakes the ground and the lightning strikes, like God’s sword-blade, 
among the trees—where the Tartars cower in thelr felt hut, and the tea-drinkers grow silent 
round the red logs. Rivers to swim, torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous 
traveller, who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before visited; for no 
Englishman has been there—no Russian traveller has written of them.” 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 


Comprising A WINTER PassaGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, WITH A 
VISIT TO THE Gorp REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, THE SOUTH 
Sea IsranDos, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ Starting from Bremen for California, the autbor of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayres; where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras—a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glanceat Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places aid persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of tbe Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities.’’—Globe 
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LAKE NGAMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 


COVERIES DURING Four YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN THE WILDS OF 
SourH-WestTerRN Arrica. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 30s. 
handsomely bound. 


‘‘This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contalns the account of two journeys 
made between the years 1850 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gérard or Gordon 
Cumming.’’—Literary Gazette. 

“Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but a 
painful journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives are agreeable 
changes in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a 
good-natured and cheerful writer; and his book may be read with as much pleasure as 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborious journey,—for particulars about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hyæna,—for curious illustrations of savage 
life,—for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stontly 
berne—readers would do well to consult the book itself. The printers and engravers have 
done Mr. Andersson justice ; and we think the reading public will go and do lkewise.”— 
Atheneum. 

‘* This handsome book is one for everybody to read. Asa record of travel, every page is 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facts it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderful than those 
of preceding African travellers, The plates are nnmerous and admirable.”’—The Press. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 
EXCURSIONS IN THAT CounTRy. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Illustrations, 


21s., bound. 


“<The Oxonian in Norway’ is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity; and all who take an interest 
in customs practised by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor- 
wegian manuers and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author’s excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout.’’—Chronicle. 

‘‘Mr. Metcalfe’s book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
is interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics 
politics, and religion of the countries visited.”"—Blackwoud’s Magazine, 
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SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 
OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royau ARTILLERY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with illustrations, 21s. bound. 

‘‘ This book is replete with interest. The adventures, which are striking and romantic, 
are most graphically described.”,—Bell’s Life. 

“A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy’s 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us thereis much to 


interest and amuse. Heis a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life.”,——-The Press. 


TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 


Bosnta, SeERvIA, Butcarta, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ÅLBANIA, AND 
EPIRUS; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLEs, and a Homr- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES OF 
AUSTRIA oN THE LoweR DanusBe. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of “Travels in Circassia,” etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. ‘ 
“ These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 


is now more particularly directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer’s valuable and interesting volumes to the reader.”— U. S. Mug. 


A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 


ITALY, Illustrating their Present SocraL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
ConpiTion. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of “Travels in 
European Turkey,” ‘ Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 
LATE POLAR SEARCH. By rare OFFICERS anp SEAMEN OF THE 
EXPEDITION. DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. Second Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 6s. 


“ This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin.’’—Times. 


A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. BY THE REV. 
G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon. Author of “ A Ramble through Nor- 
mandy,” etc. 2 vols. with illustrations. 21s. bound. 
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A SUMMER IN NORTHERN EUROPE; INCLUD- 


ING SKETCHES IN SwEpDEN, Norway, FINLAND, THE ALAND ISLANDS, 
Goruianp, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY, Author of “ Life in Sweden,” 
etc., 2 vols. post 8vo., 2ls. bound. 


“ All readers of the works of lady-travellers will be glad to know that they are favoured 
again by Miss Bunbury with an account of ler experience in Northern Europe, including 
much of the seat of the late war—Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
is a very welcome contribution to the reading of the season.’”’— Examiner. 

“ A very lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches of national character and 
descriptions of scenery given in a pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a 
gay and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a work full of information and 
entertainment, we recommend these volumes as among the most lively and generally attrac- 
tive travels that have lately appeared.’’—Suz. 


THE WABASH; OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Ese. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


‘‘Mr. Beste’s book is interesting. In literary merit it is above the majority of books of 
travel. It deserves consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 
fair account of the author’s experience.”—Atheneum. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 
AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, MINERALOGICAL SUR- 
VEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN Cotonties. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 


‘6 This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.”’—Glude. 


A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 


AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 6s. bound. 


“The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.” —Literury Gazette. 

“Mrs. Clacy’s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.”’—Alheneum. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols. post Svo. 12s. bound. 

“While affording amusement to the general reader, these ‘Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,’ are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives,” 
—Literury Gazette. 
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TRAVELS IN PERSIA, GEORGIA, AND KOOR- 


DISTAN, wITH SKETCHES OF THE Cossacks AND THE Caucasus. By 
Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 


“We have here learning without pedantry, acute and close observation without the 
tedium of uninteresting details, the reflections of a philosopher intermixed with the pleasant 
stories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller.”,—Literary Guzette. 

‘¢ A book which abounds in varied and useful information. We doubt whether anywhere 
the reader can finda more trustworthy and satisfactory account of the Koords of Persia, or of 
the Cossacks of the Caucasus, than in these interesting volumes.”’—FPosé, 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A, 


formerly SECRETARY TO THE CeyLoN Branca RoyaL AsraTIic SocrerY. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


‘© A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner.”’—Standard. 

“We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displaysa great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style.”—Morning Post. 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 
AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
‘‘ Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 


“When Mr. Knighton’s pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writers of the day, we know of none who are morefelicitousin hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature—now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
mauners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton’s 
work before him—all is vivacity. The Tropicat Sketches contains the result of the author’s 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as ajournalist. In short, Tropical Sketches may be set down 
as the work of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all 
that is passing around him; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and in- 


structive.’— Sunday Times. 


FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 


W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
“It would be vnjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiarities 
in each island visited in succession.”’—Glode. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 


OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years’ Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
‘Investigator.’ l vol. (Just Ready.) 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 
Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 


‘An excellent hook, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest.” — Sun. 

“Afr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligeut traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him.—Pos?. 

‘‘ Mr. Lowth’s book is the work of a cultivated and thoughtful mind, and will give 
pleasure to most people. His account of Arabia is full of interest.’’—Glode. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 


AFRICA; INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH EvuROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, MEMBER 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE CouNcIL, CAPE Coast CASTLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
“This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L, E. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean.” —Standard. 


THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 


YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. Wits Nores on THE DISPERSED CANAANITE 
TRIBES, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
“This book contains excellent matter, and as it takes the Holy Places in succession 
giving of each a pretty full account from personal acquaintance with them, and the history 
attached to them, is of a kind to be welcomed not only by the exclusively religious, but the 


more miscellaneous class of readers in this country., There is in the second volume a good 
deal of interesting information on the Tribes.”’—Ezaminer. 


EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 


MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR 
SERVICE IN SYRIA. Second Edition, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 12s. 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 


Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols. with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. bound. 
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RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 
AMERICA. By the Author of “SAM SLICK.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


‘* We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a food of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.?’—Naval and Military Gazette. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 


2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. bound. 


“Since Sam Slick’s first work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other; instructively, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam’s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yarns, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going.’?—Odserver. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 


INSTANCES; or, WHat ne Sarp, Dip, on INVENTED. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


** We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton’s admirable works. The ‘ Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances’ evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are sorich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.’ —Standard. 


“The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdoin hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ‘Wise Saws and Modern Instances,’ which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.”—Morning Post. 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 


BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of “SAM 
SLICK.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
"In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 


features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ‘The Americans at Home’ 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works.’’— Post. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 


the Author of ‘ SAM SLICK.” 3vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


‘No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ‘Sam,’ to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour.”’—Giovde. 
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PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS 
HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with numerous 
Illustrations, by the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. 


‘* Few will have seen this book announced without having a wish to welcome it. By his 
poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Second distinctly anncunces himself to be his 
father’s son. His mnsic has a note here and there from the old household lullabies to 
which his cradle was rocked. Some of his thoughts have the true family cast. But his 
song is not wholly the song of a mocking-bird—his sentiment can flow in channels of his 
own; and his speculations and his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father’s son may ripen and rise into one of those original and indi 
vidual authors who brighten the times in which they write, and gladden the hearts of those 
among whom their lot is cast.”—Atheneum. 

**In his ‘ Pen and Pencil Pictures,’ Mr. Thomas Hood, the younger, adds to tbe agree- 
able reading proper to the season, pleasant prose and facile verse. The book earns for itself 
& welcome, and the author does not altogether rely for acceptance on the fact that he 
inherits from his father a name that is as the name of a dear household friend in English 
ears.” — Examiner. 

** We gladly welcome this collection of pictures to our Christmas fireside, and assure 
our readers that it has a charm to make a long day short. There is much that is hereditary 
in these pages over and above the combination of pen and pencil.’’—John Bull. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 


MITFORD. Author of “ Our Village,” “ Atherton,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. N 


“ We recommend Miss Mitford’s dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works.”—Blackwood. 

‘* Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved ”’— Atheneum. 

‘* Miss Mitford’s plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading.”—Ezaminer. 


SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 


JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY, Author of “ Art 
and Nature at Home and Abroad,” &c, l1 vol. with numerous Illustrations 
by H. S. MARKS. 


THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 
TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 15s. 


“ An unwritten page of the world’s history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest—now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels—now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town—now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them—form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. ‘To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the theme.”—Jvuhn Bull, 


DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 
WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The scheme forthe colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the fonnda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the anthor of 
the ‘ Crescent and the Cross’ had already made for himself.”—Jchn Bull. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 


THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, UtstTer KinG or 
Arms. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following :—The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child—The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D’Orsay—The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma—The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford—The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details—The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them—The Legend of the Lambtons—The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar— 
Lady Ogilvy’s escape—The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told— 
&c. &c. 


“It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table, 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact—or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition—aud the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author’s former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of ‘ The Peerage.’ ’’—Standard. 


** The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.””—Athenaum, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 


TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :—Lord Crichton’s Revenge—The Great Douglas 
Cause—Lord and Lady Kinnaird—Marie Delorme and Her Husband—The 
Spectral Treasure—Murders in Inns of Court—Matthieson the Forger—Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery—The Lover Highwayman—The 
Accusing Spirit—The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror—Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law—Adventuresses of Pretended Rank—The Courier of 
Lyons-—General Sarrazin’s Bigamy—The Elstree Murder—Count Bocarmé and 
his wife—Professor Webster, &c. 


“ We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public.”’—Morning Chronicle. 


‘“‘ The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so higha meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually happened.’’—Jlessenger. 
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BY WRS. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; 


Or, PARIS AND LONDON. 3 vols. 


s“ A very amusing novel.” — Standard. 

‘¢The book has among its merits the 
invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able.”— Examiner. 

“These volumes abound with graphic 
pictures of society.”—U. S. Mag. 


GERTRUDE; 
Or, FAMILY PRIDE. 3vols. 
“ A wonderfully interesting and original 
novel.”’— Herald. 
‘* The publication of this work will add 


to Mrs. Trollope’s high reputation as a 
novelist?’ — Post. 


BY MRS. 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. 


3 vols. 


t< A Life’s Lessons ’ is not exclusively 
a tale of fashionable life. The romantic 
element predominates in it, and in the 
first volume especiaily we have sketches of 
secluded village life and wild scenery 
which Miss Bronte might have penned. 
The spirit of the tale is admirable. Mrs. 
Gore writes more like a woman who knows 
the world, than a woman of the world. 
Her literary talents, which are conside- 
ruble, and her social experience, which is 
wide, are here combined to produce a 
pleasing fiction, suitable to the taste ofthe 
whole world of novel readers.” — The 
Press. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
LILLIESLEAF. 


BEING THE CONCLUDING SERIES OF 
** PASSAOES IN THE LirE oF Mrs. Mar- 
GARET MAITLAND.” 


Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


‘*The concluding series of passages in 
the ‘ Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland’ is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which uo reader can fail 
to be the better.” —Athenæum. 

t Lilliesleaf’ is a sequel to the charm- 
ing ‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,’ told also by herself in her own 
quaint way, and ul of the same touching 
grace which won the hearts of so many 
people, young and old. It is to be said 
but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so 
much beauty, and so much sus‘ained 
interest, as the tale of ‘* Lilliesleaf.’— 
Examiner, 


TROLLOPE, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 


3 vols. 


“ The ‘Clever Woman ’ is of the same 
class with the ‘Vicar of Wrexhill,’ and 
‘Widow Barnaby.’ No person can fail to 
be amused by it.”’—Critic. 


UNCLE WALTER. 


3 vols. 


‘An exceedingly entertaining novel. 
It assures Mrs. ‘Trollope more than ever 
iu her position as one of the ablest fic- 
tion writers of the day.” — Post. 


GORE, 


MAMMON ;; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 


3 vols. 


“Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
‘Mammon.’ ”?”— Critic, 


PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 


3 vols. 


“ This entertaining and clever novel 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphatically.’’—Evzaminer, 


MARGARET MAITLAND. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPRY. 8 vols. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
3 vols. 

“A well prepared and carefully exe- 

cuted picture of the society and state of 


manners in Scotland at the dawn of the 
Reformation.” —Athenæum. 


HARRY MUIR. 


Second EDITION., 3 vols. 
“We prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to most of 


the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Galt’s domestic stories.” —Athe- 


“ADAM GRAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 


‘*A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery.”— 
Post. 
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ROSA GREY. 
By the Author of ‘ ANNE DYSART. 3 V. 


‘The characters are well delineated, 
the story is lucidly told, and the conver- 
gations are spirited, and impressed with 
the individuality of the speakers. Alto- 
gether the work is a success.”—Daily 


News. 
ISABEL; 


THE YOUNG WIFE, AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 


By J C. JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘‘ CREWE 
Risg.” 3 vols. 


“A clever picture of modern life, written 
by a man who has seen the world. ‘Isa- 
bel’ is a fresh, healthy, entertaining 
book.’’—Leader. 


WILDFLOWER. 


By the Author of ‘Tue House of EL- 
MORE.’’ 3 vols. 

“ One of the best novels it has lately 
been our fortune to meet with. The plot 
is ingenious and novel, and the characters 
are sketched with a masterly hand.’ — 
Press. 


THE GENERAL'S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Capt. Broox J. Knicut. 3 vols. 


EDGAR BARDON. 
By W. Knicuron, M.A. 3 vols. 


“The story of ‘ Edgar Bardon’ is in every 
way worthy of the author’s reputation. It 
is a remarkable performance, full of 
exciting incidents, romantic situations, 
and graphic descriptions.’’— Post. 


MR. ARLE. 


2 vols. 


“<Mr. Arle ’is a work of a very high 
order, and we are offering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of the writings 
of Mrs. Gaskell.” —John Bull. 


MARGARET 
AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


By the Author of ‘*‘ Woman’s DEVOTION.” 


«* We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novel to read this work. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which is not 
often found.’’—Athenzeum. 


HORATIO HOWARD 
BRENTON. 


By Capt. Sir E. Betcuer, R.N., C.B. 3v. 


“ A naval novel of the most genuine and 
natural kind.’?’—Chronicle. 


JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 


By the Author of ‘Tue HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY.” 


‘This is a very good and a very inte- 
resting novel. It is designed to trace the 
career from boyhood to age of a perfect 
man — a Christian gentleman, and it 
abounds in incident both well and highly 
wrought. Throughout it is conceived in 
high spirit, and written with great ability, 
better than any former work, we think, of 
its deservedly successful author.” — Ex- 
aminer. 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Cousin GEOFFREY.” 
3 vols. 


THE YOUNG LORD. 


By the Author of ** THE DISCIPLINE OF 
LIFE,” &c. 2 vols. 


*¢ This new novel by Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby is interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it inculcates.”’—Lit. Gaz. 


EVELYN MARSTON. 


By the Author of “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 
3 vols. 


“The author has made in ‘ Evelyn 
Marston’ a considerable advance over her 
later fictions. She has chosen a new field 
for the subject of her tale, and conceived 
her principal actors with her pristine 
skill, as well as executed them with her 
pristine finish.”—Spectator. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 


2 vols. 


s‘ Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, 
vigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness and 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
charming. The pictures of Rome and of 
artist-life in Rome are especially good.”— 
Atheneum. 

“ This novel has merits of a very high 
order. We bear willing testimony to its 
tine wit and fervid fancy.” — Post. 


OUT ON THE WORLD. 


By Henry Owean, L.L.D. 3 vols. 


“ The thoughts and observations of Dr. 
Owgan’s ‘Ont on the World,’ are of a 
fresh and racy kind, and very different 
from the generality of novels.’’—Spectator. 


EUSTACE CONYERS. 


By James Hannay, Esa. 3 vols. 


“ Mr. Hannay’s ablest, wisest, and 
maturest work.’—Atheneum. 
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RACHEL GRAY. 


By JuLIıAa KAVANAGH, 
Author of ‘“ NATHALIE,” &c. 1 vol. 


** Rachel Gray is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us an- 
other equally good.”*—Atheneum. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY; 
Or, THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE, 
By Mrs. La Tovucwe. 3 vols. 


‘*An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest.” — Chronicle. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE; 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 3 vols. 


“A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
aud of soul-stirring scenes.”—John Bull, 


MILLICENT; 
Or, THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ THE CURATE OF 
OVERTON.” 3vols. 


‘“¢ This novel is one of the most beauti- 
fully-written and powerfully-conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice.” — Herald. 


PERCY BLAKE; 
Or, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 
By Cart. RAFTER. 3 vols. 


«© A capital novel, of the ‘ Charles 
O’Malley ’ school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative.” — Lit. Gaz. 


MODERN SOCIETY 
IN ROME. 


By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2nd Edition, 3 v. 


“ This work is singularly interesting. It 
contains striking narratives of most of the 
principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation 
of Rome by the French, with spirited and 
truthful sketches of the leading characters 
who took part in the politics of that memo- 
rable period.””— Lit. Gaz. 


THE LADY OF FASHION. 


By the Author of 
“Tae History OF A FLIRT,” &e. 3 vols. 


‘A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
talent has stamped it with an undeniable 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
one, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilliant touches, and the life-like por- 
traits impart lustre to its pages.’ — Sun. 


THE SORROWS OF 
GENTILITY. 


By Miss Jewssury. 2 vols. 


**A remarkably good novel.’*— Examiner, 

“ In a tale extremely simple in idea and 
perfectly natural in execution, Miss Jews- 
bury has contrived to exhibit a choice 
moral with her accustomed grace and 
power. We advise our readers to send for 
‘The Sorrows of Gentility.’—Atheneum. 


OUR OWN STORY. 


By SELINA BUNBURY. 
Author of ‘‘ LIFE IN SWEDEN.” 3 vols. 


“A work of unquestionable genius. The 
story is full of interest.’?— Chronicle. 

“An exceedingly instructive and im- 
proving book.”—John Bull. 


CONSTANCE HERBERT. 


By Miss Jewssury. 3. 


“ A powerful, highly interesting narra- 
tive.” — Times. 

‘< Constance Herbert” is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose; a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale, 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It will be read with rare plea- 
sure and remembered with healthful inte» 
rest.” —Atheneum, 


VEILED HEARTS. 


By the Author of “ THe Wire’s TRIALS.” 
3 vols. 


“** Veiled Hearts’ will be widely read 
and immensely admired,”*—Sunday Times, 


THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. Gascoicns. Authorof “ Temp. 
TATION, &c. 3 vols. 


“The author has successfully por- 
trayed the manners of the day in one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared.” 
— Herald. 


DIANA WYNYARD. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ Arıce WENTWORTER.” 
3 vols. 


** A powerfully-written tale, from which 
useful lessons in life may be drawn.’— 
Lit, Gaz. 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 


By Mrs. GreEY, Author of “Tas GAm- 
BLER’S WIFE,” &c. 3 vols. 


“In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were.’°— 
John Bull, 


THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 





COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 


NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. 6d. 


This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use itis more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, eitherimmediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of oursoldiers 
and seamen.” — Globe. 

“ At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ‘ United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.’ It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culied 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
‘ United Service Magazine’ can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources,” — Sun, 

“ 'This truly national periodicalis always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men.” —Morning Herald. 

“« To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It isa repertory of facts and criticisms—narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true—tables and returns—new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy—correspondence crowded with intelligence—and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information.”’—Allas. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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